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Witt1am Cospert, the editor of the *‘Rreisrer,” 
and one of the most celebrated political writers of the 
age, died at his farm in Surry, Eng. on the 18th of June. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. An account of a meeting of 
certain southern gentlemen in New York, to take into 
consideration the conduct of the abolitionists, will be 
found ina subsequent page. ‘The resolutions adopted 
are temperate and conciliatory, and assume the proper 
vvound—reliance upon the guaranties of the constitution 
and the intelligence and patriotism of the north. These 
will eventually stifle the efforts of the fanatics; but not 
uutil an awful retribution has fallen upon their heads 
aud the misguided people whose welfare they affect to 
be desirous of promoting. 

One of the largest meetings ever held in Richmond, 
Va. was held in the capitol in that city on the 24th ult. 
on this absorbing topic. A series of resolutions were 
submitted by Mr. Robert T. Wicker, but afterwards 
withdrawu—and the whole subject referred to a commit- 
iee of thirteen, who are to report to an adjourned meet- 
ing to be held on the 4th inst. what measures should be 
adopted. | 





VICKSBURG OUTRAGE. 
may be considered an ‘‘official” account of the hanging 


na, on the 12th of July. 
themselves and killed several whites. 


o—e4-* ee ee 


They refused to work, armed 
In quelling them, 
sixteen were wounded, About thirty were sentenced to 
be shot. 





INSURRECTION IN Mississippi. Madison cou:ty, Mis- 
sissippi, has been the scene of some violent proceedings 
caused by a rumor that the slave population, headed by 
some whites, intended to raise en masse and murder the 
white population, rob the bank, &c. ‘The following letter 
from Carson Grove, in the immediate vieinity of the in- 
surrectionary movements, contains all important particu- 
lars, and shows a great degree of alarm and excitement. 
The whole country, itis said, is in arms and assembled at 
different points to protect the women and children, 

From the Nashville Republican. 
LETTER TO A GENTLEMAN IN THIS CITY. 
“Carson, Grove July 9th, 1835. 

Dear sir: I sit down to give you, in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible, an account of the awful condition of our country. An 
intended insurrection of the slaves, assisted by many white 
men, has been disclosed by a negro. It was to have commenc- 
ed on the 4th of Jaly, and was not disclosed till the night of the 
2d. Twentup to Livingston. On the third and fourth the ex- 
citement exceeded any thing Lever saw. I joined a company, 


r . . | qt Ssjs j g j seVe#»ri j > » € 
We publish this week what | Gee assisted in taking several white men and negroes. A steam 


doctor, by the name of Cotton, was commander-in- chief. We 


. - ; . . | took him, and delivered him at Livingston on the night of the 
of five gamblers at Vicksburg, Miss. which we brieflly 


ter, it cannot reconcile any reflecting man to the conse- 


quences of such a summary procedure, which is disgrace- | HoUnce sentence, 
= we,“ | whose name I forget, were hung on the 4th, and 9 negroes at 
The barbarism of the | . . 


ful to all the parties concerned. 
punishment is not less heinous in our eyes, than the reck- 
less disregard of the laws. For, surely, if they could not 
restrain the acts which preeeded the bloody tragedy, they 
could have properly punished the death of Dr. Bodley, 
and thus have prevented the obloquy which must rest on 
that community. 
the public, the professed gambler is the most offensive 
in our eyes—for he is a moral upas that blasts and 
withers all with whom he comes in contact. But we 
would not exterminate him at such a fearful sacrifice as 
the people of Vicksburg have made on the shrine of pas- 
sion. ‘There is neither merey nor justice in the decisions 
of amob, and when mob-law is tolerated, statute and 
moral /aw will become a dead letter. 





Texas. The colonists of Texas are not disposed to 
submit qnietly to the military despotism of Santa Anna, 
but are arming themselves for resistanee. On the 21st 
of June a proclamation was issued to the people of Tex- 
as, by J. B. Miller, chieftain of the department of Bra- 
zos, calling upon them to organize and arm for the pur- 
pose of marching to the relief of their governor (Augus- 
tin Viesca), who had been arrested by the military ‘par- 
tisans of Santa Anna}, and thrown into a dungeon. ‘The 
place of rendezvous is fixed at San Felipe de Austin. 

A meeting of the citizens was held in the town of Co- 
lumbia on the 23d of June, Silas Dinsmore, in the chair, 
at which it was resolved not to adopt any measures of 


committal until all the citizens can be consulted in a ge- | 


heral meeting to take place on Sunday, 28th June, also 
recommending to the citizen of Texas, union, concert, 
and moderation in the adoption of measures to meet the 
present crisis. 

Texas, we fear, will be the scene of the same exploits 
Which have impoverished and distracted the guovdam 
South American republics. ‘There are too many ambiti- 
ous leaders, who, in their efforts at personal aggrandize- 
ment, heed not the evils they inflict upon the people;— 
and will thus prevent the formation of a stable and pro- 
lective government. 





Insurrection aT Havana. An insurrection broke 


out among the slaves working on the aqueduct at Hava- 
Vor. XLVIII—Sia. 27. 


| 3d. 
noticed in our last. Notwithstanding its specious charac | 


Of all the harpies which prey upon | 


We also took a doctor Saunders, formerly of Sumner 
county, Tennessee, and one other. Saunders was a steamer, 
A court of twelve men were appointed to examine and pro- 
Cotton and Saunders and the third person, 


the same time. We have taken 17 men, whose names Cotton 
gave up under the gallows. They are trying them at Living- 
(ston. One was hung yesterday at Dr. Dean’s, (a steamer). 
' Cotton stated that their were a number of steam doetors con- 
_cerned, but he could not recollect their names. Col. Perkins, 
lof Madison, and a party of men went down on Big Black, on 
| the night before Jast, to take a man by the name of Sharkey, a 
rich planter. In trying totake him in his house, be killed Per- 
kins and wounded one other badly, and wounded two horses 
|mortally. Sharkey’s hand was shot the moment he fired the 
| first gun, which killed Perkins. He then fired his two pistols 
with his left hand, and retreated, and made his escape. 

“T went down at the head of five men on yesterday morning 
and found Shaikey, and took him and delivered him at Clinton. 
| | have been the leader of a small party, never more than eight 
men. Lhave taken three prisoners, all of whom are now un- 
der trial at Clinton before a commitiee. IT have no doubt but 
that all those at Livingston will be hung. I have not time to 
give you the particulars at present. It is certain that this coun- 
jtry has been in a critical situation. (Plan:)—Cotton was to 
commence at Baite’s Biuff’s and proceed to Livingston, thence 
to Vernon, thence to Clinton, thence to Jackson, there to rob 
the bank, thence to Raimond, thence to Port Gibson, thenee to 
Natehez. It was as well planned as it could bave been. It is 
believed from Cotton’s confession that there are some hundreds 
of whites engaged. I have not slept two hours in the twenty- 
four for six days and nights, and have been on horseback more 
than four fifths ofthe time. You may judge thatl am notina 
condition for writing. 1 bave to hurry to Clinton this morning, 
and sentto a neighbor to get a horse, and concluded while 
waiting to write you a line. I will give you a thorough ac- 
count in a few days. Five gamblers were hung in Vicksburg 
(on the oth inst. They killed Dr. Bodley in the attempt to take 
jthem. The mob took them and bung them all on one gallows 
in a few minutes after.”’ 








ComMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. The following state- 
_ment of the progress of the commerce and manufactures 
of Great Britain is taken from the Glasgow Chronicle, 


_and shows a wonderful increase of the productive labor 
of that nation. 








Imports. 


Exports. 
Official value. 


Real value of British produce, 


1832 £ 43.237 .000 £ 36.046 000 
1834 47,908,000 41,285,000 
Inerease 4,671,000 5,240,000 


This increase appears the more remarkable when we take 


into account the great fall in the value of farm produce. The 
principal item is cotion. 
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Official value of a Real —_— of cotton a eee that is pursued—but few are better re 
smported, ures exported. | ~d. 
1832 £9.470,000 JoN1 350 000 aaere 
= ete 73,150°000 New Organs anp NASHVILLE RAIL ROAD. All the 


The official value, being calculated at prices fixed in the 
reign of king William, is of no other use but to denote quantity. 
According to the actual prices the increase of the value of the 
import in 1834 would be about 15,000,000, Great as the effects 
of such an increase of value have been in Great Britain, they 
must have been still more remarkable in America. ‘The cotton 
raised last year in the United States exceeded 1,000,000 of 
bags, averaging 360 lbs. each. The prices from the end of 1834 
to the end of 1835, rose about 3d. per Ib. or 50 per cent. By this 
rise, threfore, the American planters will have gained an extra 
profit of 14,400,000. The consequence of such an accession of 
affluence will be a great extension of cultivation. 





EcciesiasTicat Exvenses. ‘The following table show- 
ing the comparative expense of the church of England, 
and of Christianity in all other countries of the world, is 
taken from ‘‘Four years in Great Britain,” by the rev. 
Calvin Colton, now in the press of the Harpers, and to 
be published in the course of a few days. 

*‘ Comparative expense of the church of England and of Christia- 


nity in all other countries of the world. 
Total amount 





Number o of expendi 
Name of the nations. hemaae te in each 
nation. 

France... .........+.. o ccs veces ees ede,000,000 £ 2,000,000 
United States....... b dusabicoes .. 9,600,000 576,000 
TEM ccsc cess cecccoccccscccccces 11,000,000 1,100,000 
Portugal .... 6.66 6ecc cece eeee cess 3,000,000 300,000 
Hungary, Catholics.............. 4,000,000 320,000 
Calvinists.......6...++ 1,050,000 63,000 
Lutherans............. 650,000 26,000 
SEER Se 776,000 
AUMUSUFIB oo cece ee cece eee cece ene ees IB GIB, 000 950 ,UL0 
Switzerland ......eeeeeeeeee eevee 1,720,000 87,000 
Prussia .....00. 05.06 cee eceeeees ¢ 10,536,000 527,000 
German small states....... + oee+ 012,763,000 765,000 
Holland........ 6.006. ea ceeeeeees 2,000,000 160,000 
Netherlands ............ee000. .-+» 6,000,000 252,000 
Denmark..........0eeeeeeeeeeeee 1,700,000 119,000 
Sweden ..ccccecccecesecececeses 35400,000 238,000 
Russia, Greek church..... + eeeee + 34,000,000 510,000 
Catholics and Lutherans. 8,000,000 400,000 
Christians in Turkey............ 6,000,000 180,000 
South America, ........ 660-000 - 15,000,000 450,000 
Christians dispersed elsewhere... 3,000,000 150,000 
203,728,000 9,949,000 

England and Wales........++.. 6,500,000 9,459,565 


An intelligent writer in the National Intelligencer, 
under the signature of ‘Lacitus,’ gives some interesting 
statistics of the religions of the world. His statement, 
however, of the sum total of the inhabitants of the earth 
is below the estimate usually given. He puts down the 
whole population at seven hundred and seventy-four mil- 
lion; most statistical writers make it between eight hun- 
dred and a thousand million. He gives the following 
table of the religious subdivision of the whole: 


Christians, .........eceeeece ees veasé ss eeeees 260,000,000 

Bouddbism,.........ccccecceececeseccesesss 200,000,000 - 
Mahometans,.... .....0...e cece veces eevcese 100,000,000 

Brahmanism,.........ccceeccccccecceeces ..- 70,000,000 

I cabwe ctetecece cbdces bddeucesucecic ce 4,000,060 

All other religious tetichism,............++. . 140,000,000 

The Christians are divided as follows: 

Catholicism, ........:cccc cece cccecereccceses 139,000,000 

Greek church,........60ce0ee08: ‘ - 62,000,000 

PROCOBIAMIS, 6000 | cece cece cece cece sccceens 59,000,000 


The Mahometans are divided into two sects, those of 
Omar and Ali, represented respectively by the Turks 
and Persians, and inveterately hostile toeach other. The 
vast number under Bouddhisi are divided between China 
and Japan. It is here that there isa numerical deficiency 
in the statement of the writer; the united population of 
these countries being generally supposed to be not less 
than four hundred millions. [ Balt. American. 

Carrie. Missouri and Illinois are admirably fitted 
for the raising of stock cattle, and will soon rival Ohio 
and the western part of Virginia in this profitable busi- 
ness. The Sangamon Journal of the 2d of July states, 
that a herd of eight hundred and sixteen, had left that 
neighborhoed for the Philadelphia market—all of which 
were in fine condition. Large droves have also left the 
Salt River country for the Atlantic seaboard. The busi- 


ness of a drover is, perhaps, one of the most disagreeable 


stock for this stupendous undertaking, required by the 
charter to organize the company, has been taken, and 
Maurice W. Hoffman, esq elected president; who is ay. 
thorised to visit England for the: purpose of examini:, 
the improvements in the construction of rail roads and 
the machinery used on them. The project is, indeed, 
magnificent, and will be accomplished, in comparitively, 
a few years. ; 





GENERAL JACKSON’s ToAsT. A toast transmitted by 
gen. Jackson to the friends of Mr. Wolf, who dined to- 
gether on the 4th of July last, in the first congressional] 
district of Pennsylvania, has been the subject of much 
controversy among the Jackson party in that state, which 
is divided on the gubernatorial election. The Wolf 
party contended that it was intended as a compliment to 
their man and their principles, and the friends of Muh- 
leuberg that it was a commendation of their man and their 
principles. The following letter from the president has 
been published to settle the dispute. 

Letter from the president. 
Rip Raps, July 21, 1835. 

Dear sir: Your letter of the 15th has just been received. It 
is Only necessary for me to repeat in reply what! have explain 
ed at large in my former letter. My toast has not the least re- 
ference to any thing touching the present Pennsylvania elec- 
tion. Lt was a just tribute to the democracy of the state, and 
naturally associated with the sentiment in honor of the resist- 
ance it made to the bank the public agent through whom it 
was made effectnal. ‘he toast had reference to the past, and 
not to the present; and was dictated by grateful recolleetions, 
Without design on my part to accomplish any future object, nor 
Was it intended to express any preference in regard to the par- 
ties to the present gubernatorial contest. 

If my opinions in regard to governor Wolf and general Mob. 
lenberg are considered by you of any importance to the public, 
you bave them already very seriously expressed in my first re: 
ply, which you are at liberty to publish if you please. Iam, 
very respectiully, your most obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Henry Horn, esq. Philadelphia. 





LAFAYETTE VASE. Major Henry Lee, who is now in 
Paris, has addressed a letter to the Historieal Institute 
of France, complaining that an artist who had been em- 
ployed by the National Guards of France to prepare a 
magnificent vase, to be deposited with the family of La- 
fayette, as a testimony of regard for that great and good 
man, has deviated from accuracy in one of his leading 
historical designs. ‘*On one face of the vase, Lafayette 
is represented as a conqueror, declining to receive the 
sword of the captive English general, at the surrender 
of York Town, to the combined army of the United 
States and France, and pointing to general Washington.” 
Major Lee complains that this representation degrades 
general Washington to a secondary figure in a transac- 
tion in which he was the principal, and he quotes various 
accounts of the surrender of Cornwallis to demonstrate 
the inaccuracy of the artist’s design, and calls upon 
the Historical Institute to ‘‘decide that the truth of his- 
tory has not only been slighted, but outraged,” by the 
inaccuracy. 

_ “First in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

Judge Marshall was not the author of this celebrated 
plhrase—general Henry Lee is entitled to the eredit of 
it—the same eminent person that was appointed by con- 
gress in pursuance of their resolutions, to deliver an 
eulogy on Washington. Judge Marshall himself, in 
his life of Washington, states the fact that general Lee 
drafted the resolution containing the phrase, and that he 
(judge M.) offered the resolution in congress, on ac- 
count of the. occasional absence of gen. Lee from his 
seat. This explains the common mistake. 

[ Alea. Gaz. 





Derroir, Micarcan. The front of the farm owned 
by the present secretary of war, within the limits of 
Detroit, was sold a few weeks since for $100,000, and 
we notice another sale of fifty lots of the same estate, 





fur the sum of $68,000. ‘The entire farm was pur- 
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chased nineteen years ago for $12,000! A part of the 
farm of the heirs of the late gen. Porter, about seventy 
acres, situated two miles below the city, was recently 
sold for $19,340. The whole tract, containing three 
hundred and fifty acres, was purchased within the last 
two years for less than $6,000. If the spirit of specu- 
jation has no connection with these sales, Michigan must 
be advancing to prosperity with rapid strides, and Detroit 
soon become one of the most important cities in that 
entire section of country. It has many natural advantages, 
which enterprise and capital can convert into sources of 
great prosperity. 

We learn from Carthagena by a letter published in the 
New York Star, that ‘‘New Grenada has paid off a large 
portion of her internal debi, by the sale of quicksilver, 
and will probably pay the whole with the further sale 
of tobacco, quicksilver and lauded property belong- 
ing to the state.” The Grenadian congress at their late 
session, passed a law declaring money an article of com- 
merce, and abolishing the usury laws. The cotton crop 
in New Granada has been much heavier this year than 
last. 

There was a novel and interesting feature in the cele- 
bration of the fourth of July at Cortnra, New Hamp- 
shire. ‘Che Bangor Republican states that ‘‘the proces- 
sion was escorted from P, P, Pearson’s hotel, by the 
Corinth light infantry, a fine and weil disciplined com- 
pany of young men, which had previously gallantly taken 
under escort a company of from: 50 to 75 young ladies in 
tasteful uniform of straw bonnets and white dresses, be- 
comingly ornamented with evergreen and blue ribbon, 
when the whole body moved to the meeting house, which 
was filled to overflowing. After the services were con- 
cluded, the procession re-formed, and conducted the 
ladies to a neat and tasteful arbor, where a separate table 


was spread and bountifully supplied, and lemonade pro-. 


vided for eliciting the pure and easy flow of sentiments, 
as may be found in connexion.” 

Funny Kemble’s Journal is reviewed by the London 
critics, and a pretty tearing they give her. The Litera- 
ry Gazette says: 

“The work before us is deformed by graver faults than 
youthful impraudence and FEMALE IMPERTINENCE can ex- 
cuse. There are a flippancy and youeariry about it 
which surprises us the more, coming from such a source; 
a presumption, and a lack of the finer and higher quali- 
ues which adorn the female character, which is vexatious 
to contemplate in one so gifted.” 

The Atheneum says: 

“It turns out to be one of the most deplorable exhibi- 
tions of vulgar thinking and vulgar expression that it 
ever fell to our lot to encounter.” ‘The insane desire 
of “ph considered one who thought alone, combined 
with a love of every mischief, has, we apprehend, be- 
trayed Mrs. Butler into a book, which she herself, in a 
short time, and which all her friends at once, will wish 
had never seen the light.” 

The London Spectator says: 

“In short, she exemplifies the beau ideal of a green- 
room belle, whose head has been turned by flattery.” 

[M F¥. Star. 

There has been a great riot at Detroit—which com- 
menced by collecting a number of Irishmen at a ‘‘groce- 
ry” for the purpose of assaulting a few sailors and citi- 
zens—and they ‘‘laid timber upon them!” When admo- 
nished to be quiet, they ‘‘damn’d the Yankees.” They 
were, however, subdued. 

If the spirit which so often displays itself is not eheck- 
ed, we shall either be as strangers in our own land, or 
else compelled to fight that we may enjoy it in peace! 





Posrack. The postmaster general has decided that 


a piece of paper, constituting the face of a seal affixed to 


a legal instrament or other document, sent by mail, is 
not chargeable With postage under the law. 





PENNSYLVANIA CANALS. At the town of Portsmouth, 
on the Pennsylvania canal, $37,364 04 were received for 
tolls for the months of April, May and June last. On 








the 18th inst. $12,173 were reecived at the collectors’ of- 
fices, though ten had not made returns. 

The annexed table exhibits the amount of canal tolls 
paid into the treasury during each month from the Ist of 
November last. The total exceeds by $200,000 the 
amount received during the corresponding period of the 
lust yeur. 

November, 1834......... 


December .......... bc ecepves teens cccesscens ne” Gt ae 
January, 1835 ...... iveeviide ehedeest dics eeees 22.571 05 
WMOOWIET. 0 didoe cici cece cctcivee sesdecdes cceeee 8,993 17 
DENS tle tedeaned a ocasn eects sidude tebe ds tue h . 11,065 92 
ST os te aneacnds 40006 0sehess coundunmeds sees 59,883 90 

MP cece, chcgdeasvccecss one 906686 odds sncdted 51,808 27 
SORE. cvicie.e Kdabbase 600ccn 4008 es bentenseceunl 102,312 24 


JULY, WO TAU cece eecceceeerecerceserscvessesess 46,180 13 


$36) ,429 88 
The amount yet in the hands of collectors must exceed 
$40,000—making the whole sum received on account of 
tolls from the close of the fiseal year of 1833-34, to the 
14th instant, exceed four hundred thousand dollars, 








ConvENTION wiTH Russia. It will be recollected that 
a convention was concluded between the U. States and 
Russia in April, 1824, regulating various matters con- 
nected with the commerce and navigation of the two na- 
tions on the north west coast of America. By the fourth 
article it was stipulated that the ships of both nations 
might, during a term of ten years, frequent, withort 
hindrance, the interior seas, gulfs, harbors and ereeks of 
each nation on that coast, for the purpose of fishing and 
trading with the natives of the country. The ten years 
expired in April, 1834; and we understand that formal 
notice has been given, by the governor of the Russian 
colonies, to the masters of the American ships then trad- 
ing there, that they could no longer claim, under the 
convention, the right of landing at all the landing places, 
without distinction, belonging to Russia on that coast. 
Those interested in the trade will not fail to observe, 
that, under the second article of convention, it is neces- 
sary for all American vessels, resorting to any point on 
that coast, where there is a Russian establishment, to ob- 
tain the permission of the governor and commander. 


[ Globe. 





SomMETHING cuRIOovs. ‘The other day, while at the 
house of general William Disharoon, of Louisiana, we 
were shewn two whole eggs,with the breast bone, and 
other parts of a wild duck, which were discovered em- 
beded in a large cypress log, perfectly sound and solid. 
The eggs and bones were discovered while the log was 
being sawed up for lumber; and the oply rational way in 
which we can account for this singular discovery is, that 
the tree originally had a hollow in it, in whieh the ‘‘un- 
conscious” duck built her nest, and during the usual time 
of incubation, the hole, or opening, became closed by the 
rapid growth of the tree. From the appearance of the 
tree, and the place where the eggs and bones were taken 
from, it must have happened 15 or 20 years ago. We 
perforated ove of the shells and found it empty. 


[ Grand Gulf ( Miss.) Advertiser. 





ExTrRaoRDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE, and Providential es- 
cape from death. On Monday of last week, the hands 
employed in the quarry of Mr. Harman Lydacker, situ- 
ated under the high range of mountains, below Slaugh- 
ter’s Landing, in this county, were alarmed by the ery of 
murder! proceeding from a female voice, but were total- 
ly unable to discover the source from whenee it came. - 
At the moment the crew of the sloop Henry Edward, 
which was passing down the river, saw something sus- 
pended at the side of the mountain resembling a female 
form. With commendable promptitude they immedi- 
ately put about, dropt anchor and jumped into the small 
boat, rowed to the shore. On arriving at the foot of the 
mountain, they found it to be a young girl (aged about 
16) hanging by one foot in a cedar bush, about 100 feet 
from the base, and 60 feet from the top of the perpendi- 
cular rock. To reach her from the bottom was impossi- 
ble, and providing themselves with a rope, they hastened 
around to the top from which they lowered it. The un- 
fortunate girl was yet able to fix it around her waist, and 
by this means, was drawn from her perilous situation, 
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and rescued from impending and almost certain death. 
She proved to be Miss Phebe Wells, a niece of Mr. Be- 
nedict Wells, who had left his residence without the 
knowledge of his family, with a view of going to New 
York to see her friends. Unacquainted with the passage 
of the mountains, it is supposed she was unaware of the 
danger until she found herself descending the precipice, 
and the rock being nearly perpendicular, her fall could 
only have been broken by the slight shrubbery which 
projects from the side of the cliff, until, luckily for her, 
she struck the cedar bush, in which ber foot fortunately 
caught. Her situation here may be imagined, it cannot 
be described; hanging by one foot to a slender bush, and 
a yawning gulf of rocks and stones 100 feet below—una- 
ble to extricate herself, and for aught she knew, far be- 
yond the reach of human call. It is not at all probable 
that in five hundred thousand cases, one could have pass- 
ed the cliff she did, and not have been dashed to picces 
She was not material- 
ly injured, and was conveyed to her friends in New York 
by the sloop Henry Edward; the captain and crew of 
which are entitled to the highest commendations for their 
promptitude and humanity. [North River Times. 

Joncrion or THE Rune anp THE Danvure. Frank- 
fort accounts of the 2d June, state, that ‘‘the project so 
long talked of and so important, of connecting the Danube 
and the Rhine, begins to assume probability. A compa- 
ny, under the direction of baron la Fleche de Krudelstein, 
and supported by the wealthiest bankers of Amsterdam 
and Germany, is making the necessary examinations and 
plans. Unless unforeseen aceidents, or war—which is 
not likely—should occur to interrupt this enterprise, 
there is a good chance for the success of a scheme, tend- 
ing to unite the Black to the North sea—through an in- 
tervening distance of nearly 1,200 miles. 





Emigration. From the first of January to the first of 
July, the number of emigrants landed at this port alone, 
is fourteen thousand six hundred and seventy-four, and 
up to the present time may be computed at upwards of 
Jifteen thousand; and, as the winter mouths are general- 
ly unfavorable to emigration, we are safe in estimating 
the number which will arrive here in the year 1835, at 
thirty thousand. Of the late arrivals, we are informed 
by undoubted authority, that a greater portion of the emi- 
grants were destitute, and required assistance almost 
upon their landing. Of the number arriving in various 
other parts of the union, we have no means of ascertain- 


ing. [M. ¥. Star. 





Waueat. We have before us a specimen of the extra- 
ordinary increase of a grain of wheat, which, we think, 
we may safely challenge the whole country to equal. It 
was reared upon the farm of Mr. Ezra Doub, who resides 
within a couple of miles of our city. This single grain 
Sot er te no less than twenty heads of wheat, which have 

een found, upon being accurately counted, to yield 1,486 
— The number of grains upon each head ranges 
rom 104 to 134. We may add that the wheat is of the 
finest quality, the product of this single grain weighing 
nearly two ounces. No wonder our farmers grow rich, 
when their fields thus return them nearly fifleen hundred 
fold for their labor. | Fred. Md. Examiner. 

It is stated in the Journal of Commerce that the cul- 
tivation of silk is rapidly spreading in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts—insomuch that the seed of the mulberry 
has become quite an article of trade, and mills for spin- 
ning and weaving are building in various places in those 
states. 


et 


A STRANGE FisH. A sea monster has been cauglit 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Norfolk, which is 
thus described by the Norfolk Beacon: 

‘Its general outline is that of a turtle, the fins or flappers 
being much longer. The whole fish is covered with a shining 
black cuticle or outer skin, (easily removed), with the excep- 
tion of the top of the head and the spinous processes of the 
back, which are white, with irregular outlines, as if it had been 
rubbed in three places. Immediately under the skia is a bony 
eovering, extending over the back and down the sides, ridged 
with seven or nine bony prominences or spines, running nearly 
paralie! with the back bone. The head is that of a turtle, with 


——— ee 
the upper lip or bill notched, se as to form two prominent poing. 
ed teeth or tusks. The throat and inner part of the mouth js 
fretted with spikes about two lines thick at the base, an ineh 
long, of a horny substance, hanging loosely, but looking towards 
the throat, so as to permit a ready entrance, and complete} 
preventing regurgitation, or egress. It measures-eight feet jn 
length, and nine feet from tip to tip across the fins. 





REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. In connection with his 
account of the services of the society of Friends, by which 
Pennsylvania has been elevated and enriched, Mr. Gg, 
M. Dallas, in an oration lately pronounced on a public 
occasion, relates a well authenticated incident of the re. 
volutionary contest, showing how, consistently with their 
peculiar opinions, they proved themselves efficient chan. 
pions of the nation. 

“That we contributed our quota of wisdom and valor towards 
independence is readily felt, as the names of FRANKLIN, Dicx- 
INSON, McKean, Mirrxin and Rusu, are recalled: but it was 
perhaps singularly characteristic, that another of our Citizens, 
without whose fertility of genius, unbounded credit, and untir- 
ing exertions, the movements of our armies must have been 
paisied, if not fatally defeated, often and at times of fiercest trial 
derived from the sympathy and confidence of the non comba- 
tant class of our people the essential resources and sinews of 
war. It was in the winter of 1776, while WasHINGTON and 
liberty lingered in solicitous suspense on the neighboring site of 
New Hope, while a total destitution of means threatened to ve- 
rify the gloomiest forebodings, and when even the unrivalled 
vigor and felicity of finance which coped with every crisis, 
yielded to exhaustion and despondency, that Ropert Morris, 
slowly and sorrowfully retiring from scenes of disappointed ef- 
fort into solitude, encountered, as if by accident, a now un- 
known and unnamed ‘friend.’ With the impetnous energy of 
despair, he depicted the emergency and the wants of his coun- 
try, and implored relief for the endangered cause of America, 
‘THOU SHALT HAVE IT!’ was the prompt, laconic and resolute 
repiy: and it forthwith came to reanimate the drooping forces 
of our immortal chief, and to impel them onward through the 
snows and ice and tempests of the dreariest season, to battle 
with hireling Hessians, and to achieve the victory of Trenton. 
Strange but admirable union of private sentiment and social 
duty! harmonizing the utmost humility of pretension with the 
loftiest aims of patriotism, and signally iMustrating, at the most 
eventful period, both the morals and the politics of our founder,” 


ee 


It is stated in the English papers as a curious faet, that 
the late administration is the only one known in the 
history of England that has never appeared in the Alma- 
nac—having taken office in November, after last year’s 
Almanacs were printed, and having been turned out be- 
fore the Almanacs for the next year were in type. 


ITEMS. 

It ia stated in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, that EZ. 4. Brown, 
of Ohio, has been appointed commissioner of the general land 
office, in the place of Elijah Hayward, resigned. Mr. Brown 
was formerly minister to Brazil. 


Lumber. It is stated in one of the Norfolk papers that up- 
wards of twelve millions superficial feet of lumber have been 
carried to the Baltimore market this season, from the Susque- 
hannah river, all of which met with an immediate sale, at an 
advance of from 12 to 15 per cent. over former prices, One 
float contained six acres in measurement, as it rested, rafl- 
stowed, on the water; and another upwards of cight acres! 


The scavenger duties of New Orleans ure performed by fe- 
male negro prisoners sentenced to the calaboose—and ata late 
date nine of these were the only persons employed in cleansing 
the streets of filth and dirt! In such a state of things it is no 
wonder that epidemics prevail so extensively and fatally. 


A duel was fought between two boys in South Carolina, on 
the 7th inst. in which one of the parties was killed at the first 
fire. The survivor, a clerk in an auction store, coolly returned 
to his duties when he had finished the business. 


A state convention of the mechanics is to be holden at Utica, 
N. ¥. on the third Wednesday of August inst. to devise means 
to put down the state prison monopoly. 


Two individuals, whites, have been arrested in Charleston, 
S.C. charged with stealing seven negroes and three Indians. 
They were taken before judge Bay, on a writ of habeas corpus, 
and discharged for the want of sufficient evidence; but in a few 
hours after, additional testimony having been received, they 
were again arrested and committed to prison, The negroes 
were taken from the neighborhood of Fort Mitchell, Geo. 


Albany, N. Y. has been the scene of riot occasioned by the 
arrest of a fugitive slave from Virginia, who was handed overt 
to his owner and committed to prison. On the following day 4 


large mob surrounded the prison, and when the negro was 
brought out, with the view of being put on board of the steam- 








boat, the threats and pressure of the mob prevented it, and he 
was taken back to the jail. In order to effect his return, it W# 
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foand necessary to call on the Burgeeses corps of infantry, then 
assembled in their armory, fur assistance, which was promptly 
rendered. ; 

While the volunteer corps were returning to their armory, 
the mob turned upon them, and assaulted them with stones, 
&e. by which one or two of the company were injured. No 
other outrages had been committed, and the most efficient mea- 
sures had been taken to preserve the public peace. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers of the - and Paris papers of the 18th of 
une, 

The Paris Moniteur contains the law for the payment of the 
American claims agreeably to the votes of the two chambers. 
In the course of the debate on the final passage of the bill, M. 
the baron Maunier required that the government should not lose 
sight of the interests Of those who ceded land in Louisiana, and 
thought that the 1,500,000 francs reserved would not meet the 
claims that would arise. In reply M. de Broglie said that the 
government would support these claims as it always had done. 
The vote Was then taken on the passage of the whole bill, and 
resulted as follows: white balls 125—black balls 22. Majority 
in favor of the bill 103. The chamber of peers had adjourned 
sine die. 

The Constitutionnel gives details of a conference between 
the duke de Broglie and lord Granville, the British minister, on 
the subject of the intervention. ‘The question is said to have 
been considered under three heads, viz: financial, military and 
commercial. As to the first it is said to have been agreed, 
taking into consideration the embarrassed state of the Spanish 
finances, that each of the parties to the quadruple treaty shall 
advance the expenses of its interference—England that of arme, 
ammunition, and the troops raised in that country; France ot 
the foreign legion, and Portugal of the auxiliary division. Bel- 
gium also is to be invited to assist, under the guarantee of 
France and England for repayment. The debt thus incurred 
by Spaia to be liquidated, alter the expulsion of Dun Carlos, by 
instalments. 

On the second point, lord Granville is said to have been ur 
gent in advising speedy movements, and to have declared that 
the expedition should be ready to sail from England by the end 
of July. M. de Broglie promised that the foreign legion should 
be in Spain before the time, but doubts are expressed whether 
some difficulties with the northern cabinets will not create delay. 

A royal ordonnance of the 4th April, 1835, has suppressed the 
quarantine law of observation imposed on vessels of the United 
States, when they arrive with clean bills of health. A second 
article of the same ordonnance decides that bales of cotton 
coming from the United States of America, shall henceforward 
neither be opened nor unladen in the lazarettos whatever may 
be the state of the health of the crew of the vessel which brought 
them. 

The trials of the peers was still progressing. 

The duke of Wellington has withdrawn his notice of a mo. 
tion relative to Spanish affairs; and recruits for the Spanish 
service were enlisting in great numbers. The French govern- 
ment has also issued an ordunnance permitting its citizens to en- 
gage in the service of Spain without forfeiting any of their pri- 
vileges. 

The Spanish minister de la Rosa has resigned, and been suc- 
ceeded by the count de Toreno; who is more resolute, but will 
continue the same course of pohey. 

Some skirmishes had taken place between the queen’s troops 
and the Carlists, but no important advantages bad been gained 
by either party. 

= 98 © Beene 
THE VICKSBURG TRAGEDY. 
Vicksburg, ( Miss.) July 9th. 

The following account of some proceedings of the citizens of 
this town, which will excite the attention of the public, was 
prepared by a witness of the acts detailed, and the correctness 
of the account may be relied on: 

Our city has for some daye past been the theatre of the most 
novel and startling scene that we have ever witnessed. While 
Wwe regret that the necessity for such scenes should have exist- 
ed, we are proud of the public spirit and indignation against of- 
fenders displayed by the citizens, and congratulate them on 
having at length banished_a class of individuals, whose shame- 
less vices and daring outrages have long poisoned the eprings of 
morality, and interrupted the relations of society. For years 
past, professional gamblers, destitute of all sense of moral obli- 
£4tions—unconnected with society by any of its ordinary ties, 
and intent only on the gratification of their avarice—have made 
Vicksburg their place of rendezvous—and, in the very bosom of 
our society, boldly plotted their vile and lawless machinations. 

lere, as every where else, the laws of the country were found 
Wholly ineffectual for the punishinent of these individuals, and, 
emboldened by impunity, their numbers and their crimes have 
daily continued to multiply. Every species of transgression fol- 
lowed in their train. They supported a large number of tippling 
houses, to which they would decoy the youthful and unsuspect- 
ing, and, after stripping them of their possessions, send them 
Oath into the world the ready and desperate instruments of 

ice. 

Our streets every where resounded with the echoes of their 
drunken and obscene mirth, and no citizen was seeure from 
their Villainy. Frequently in armed bodies, they have disturb- 
ed the good order of public assemblages, insulted our citizens, 





— 
and defied our civil authorities. Thus had they continued to 
grow bolder in their wickedness, and more formidable in their 
numbers, until Saturday, the fourth of July, instant, when our 
citizens hed assembled, together with the corps of Vicksburg 
voluuteers, at the barbacue, to Celebrate the day by the usual 
festivities. Alter dinner, and during the delivery of the toasts, 
one of the officers attempted to enforce order and silence at the 
table, when one of these gamblers, whose name is Cakler, who 
had impudently thrust himself into the company, insulted the 
officer, and struck One of the citizens. Indignation immediate- 
ly rose bigh, and it was only by the interference of the com- 
mandant that he was saved from instantancous punishment. 
He was, however, permitted to retire, and the company dis- 
persed. 

The military corps proceeded to the public square of the city, 
and information was received that Cakler was coming up arm- 
ed, and resolved to kill one of the volunteers who had been 
most active in expelling him from the table. Knowing his des- 
perate character—two of the corps instantly stept forward and 
arrested him. A loaded pistol, a large knife and a dagger were 
found on his person, all of which be bad procured since he had 
separated from the company. ‘To liberate him, would have 
been to devote several of the most respectable members of the 
company to his vengeance, and to proceed against him at law 
would have been mere mockery, inasmuch, as, not having had 
the opportunity of consummating his design, no adequate pu- 
nishment could bave been inflicted on him. Consequently it 
was determined to take him into the woods and Lynch him— 
which 1s a mode of punishment provided for such as become 
obnoxious in a manner which the Jaw cannot reach. He was 
immediately carried out under a guard, attended by a crowd of 
respectable citizens—tied to a tree, punished with stripes—tar- 
red und feathered; and ordered to leave the city in forty-eight 
hours. In the meantime one of his comrades, the Lucifer of 
the gang, had been endeavoring to rally and arm his confede- 
rates for the purpose of rescuing him; which bowever he failed 
to accomplish. 

Having thus aggravated the whole band of these desperadoes, 
and feeling no security against their vengeance, the citizens 
met at night in the court house, in a large number, and there 
passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That a notice be given all professional gamblers, 
that the citizens of Vicksburg are resolved to exclude them from 
this place and its vicinity; and that twenty. four hours notice be 
given them to leave the place. 

Resolved, That all persons permitting faro dealing in their 
houses, be also notified that they will be prosecuted therefor. 

Resolved, That one hundred copies of the foregoing resolu- 
tions be printed and stack up at the corners of the streets—and 
that this publication be deemed notice. 


On Sunday morning, one of these notices was posted at the 
corners of each square of the city. During that day (the 5th 
instant) a majority of the gang, terrified by the threats of the 
citizens, dispersed in different directions, without making any 
opposition. It was sincerely hoped that the remainder would 
follow their example, and thus prevent a bloody termination of 
the strife which had commenced. On the morning of the 6th, 
the military corps, followed by a file of several hundred citi- 
zens, marched to each suspected house, and, sending in an ex- 
amining committee, dragged out every faro table and other gam- 
bling apparatus that could be found. At length they approach- 
ed a house which was occupied by one of the most profligate of 
the gang, Whose name was North, and in which it was under- 
stood that a garrison of armed men had been stationed. All 
hoped that these wretches would be intimidated by the superior 
numbers of their assailants, and surrender themselves at discre- 
tion, rather than attempt a desperate defence. The house being 
surrounded, the back door was burst open, when four or five 
«hots were fired from the interior, one of which instantly killed 
Dr. Hugh 8. Bodley, a citizen universally beloved and respeect- 
ed. The interior was so dark that the villains could not be 
seen; but several of the citizens, guided by the flash of their 
guns, returned their fire. A yell from one of the party announe- 
ed that one of these shots had been effectual; and by this time 
a crowd of citizens, their indignation overcoming all other feel- 
ings, burst open every door of the building, and dragged into the 
light those who had not been wounded. 


North, the ringleader, who had contrived this desperate plot, 
could not be found in the building, but was apprehended by 
a citizen, while attempting, in company with another, to make 
his escape, at a place not far distant. Himself, with the rest 
of the prisoners, were then conducted in silence to the seaf- 
fold. One of them, not having been in the building before it 
was attacked, nor appearing to be concerned with the rest, ex- 
cept that he was the brother of one of them, was liberated. 
The remaining number of five, among whom was the indivi- 
dua! who had been shot, but who still lived, were immediately 
executed in presence of the assembled multitude. All sym- 
pathy for the wretches was completely merged in detestation 
and horror of their crime. The whole procession then return- 
ed to the city, collected all the faro tables into a pile and burnt 
them. This being done,a troop of horsemen set out for a 
neighboring house to the residence of Hord, the individual who 
had attempted to organize a force on the day of this disturb- 
ance, for the rescue of Cabler, and had since threatened to 
fire the city. He had, however, made his escape on that 
day, and the next morning crossed the Big Black, at Baldwin’s 
ferry, in a state of indiscribable consternation. We lament his 
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escape, as his whole course of life, for the last three years, has 
exhibited the most shameless profligacy, and been a continual 
series of transgressions against the laws of God and man. 

The names of the individuals who perished were as follows: 
North, Hallums, Dutch Bill, Smith and McCail. 

Their bodies were cut down on the morning afler execution, 
and buried in a ditch. 

It is not expected that this act will pass without censure from 
those who had not an opportunity of knowing and feeling the 
dire necessity out of which it originated. The laws, however 
severe in the provision, have never been sufficient to correct a 
vice which must be established by positive proof, and cannot, 
like others, be shown from circumstantial testimony. It is 
practised, too, by individuals whose whole study is to violate 
the law in such a manner as to evade its punishment, and who 
never are in want of secret confederates to swear them out of 
their difficulties, whose oaths cannot be impeached for any 
specific cause. We had borne with their enormities, until to 
have suffered them any longer would not only have proved us 
to be destitute of every manly sentiment, but would also have 
implicated us in the guilt of accessories to their crimes. 

ociety may be compared to the elements, which, although 
“order is their first law,’ can sometimes be purified only by a 
storm. Whatever, therefore, sickly sensibility or mawkish phi- 
Janthropy may say against the course pursued by us, we hope 
that our citizens will not relax the code of punishment which 
they have enacted against this infamous, unprincipled and 
baleful class of society—and we invite Natchez, Jackson, Co- 
lambus, Warrenton and ali our sister towns throughout the 
state, in the name of our insulted laws—ol offended virtue, and 
of slaughtered innocence, to aid us in exterminating this deep- 
rooted vice from our land. 

The revolution has been conducted here by the most respec- 
table citizens, heads of families, members of all classes, pro- 
fessions and pursuits. None have been heard to utter a syllable 
‘of censure against either the act or the manner in which it was 
performed. 

An anti-gambling society has been formed, the members of 
which have pledged their lives, fortunes and sacred honors, for 
the suppression of gambling, and the punishment and expulsion 
of gamblers. 

And, so far as we know, public opinion, both in town and 
country, is decidedly in favor of the course pursued. We have 
never known the public so unanimous on any subject. 


Since the above was in type, we see itstated on the authority 
of a letter received in Cincinnati, that eighteen more of the 
gamblers had been taken, after a severe chase, (in which se- 
veral of the pursuing party were killed), aud were waiting exe- 
cution under the same summary law. 


ABOLITION. 

Meeting of southern gentlemen in New York on the subject 
of abolition. 

From the Courier and Enquirer. 

A meeting called for this purpose some days since, was held 
at Tammany Hall on Monday evening the 20th inst. An elo- 
quent preamble and resolutions were adopted, and several gen- 
tlemen uddressed the meeting. We are unable to give the pro- 
ceedings at length, and have only room to give a very scanty 
outline of the speeches of one or two of the gentlemen. Dr. 
David C. Carr, of New Orleans, was in the chair, John Hutch- 
ins, esq. of Mississippi, acted as vice president, and col. Sparks, 
of Louisiana, was appointed secretary. 

Col. Foster, of Georgia, said that he very unexpectedly came 
to the meeting, which he would not have done did he antici- 
pate such a resolution as the one which was just read. As, 
however, he was at the meeting, he felt bound to express his 
dissent from the resobution. He objected to it in the first place, 
because it gave too much importance to a set of fanatics, whom 
he believed had not the power to do mischief, and therefore he 
would not hold out such an idea to the country. Letthe meet- 
ing but contemplate the consequences of this resolution; sup- 
posing it to be passed, and that the southern states concurred 
in it, and held a convention on the borders of Carolina or Ken- 
tucky; might not such a convention of slave holding states im- 
press the country with the idea that there was going to be a 
dissolution of the union. Any idea of this sort was, however, 
mere gasconading and nonsense. All the people of the south 
wanted, was to protect their property. The south itself would 
not approve of such a meeting, for the southerners did not be- 
lieve that the fanatics possessed any influence whatever. He 
wished to let the north see that the south relied upon it, and as 
for the fanatics, he defied them. 

Col. Knapp, of this city, also addressed the meeting, as did 
Mr. Sparks, gen. Flournoy, of Georgia, &e. Judge Pickett, of 
Alabaina, spoke as follows: 

The state of his health and a want of preparation should (he 
said) admonish him of the impropriety of saying any thing. 
He arrived here but yesterday, and was not apprised until a 
day of two since of the proposed call. He considered it alto- 
gether unnecessary and premature, and had he been here at the 
aseembly which originated this meeting, he should have oppos- 
ed it. He came here now, more to allay excitement than to dis- 
cuss the question—to pour oil upon the already too much trou- 
bled waters, rather than increase the agitation. He was de 
cidedly in favor of striking out the resolution introduced by the 
committee. 





He saw no occasion to give such importance, (as | 


the resolution contemplated), to the efforts of those deluded 
nen, (the abolitionists). He had spent the last six weeks jy 
the eastern states, and had conversed freely with many of the 
most intelligent gentlemen in the country, and had been pleas. 
ed to learn that the great bulk of the people were utterly op. 
posed to agitating or intermeddling with this matter. They 
considered it a local question, which the constitution, as wei; 
as every sentiment of humanity, forbade them tv touch. Wj, 
then recommend a eall of a convention of the southern state,? 
It would not only tend to foment jealousies between the nori) 
and south, but it would be giving an importance to the effor, 
of the abolitionists, which circumstances do not justify. Judge 
P. said he had an abiding confidence in the intelligence ayq 
fraternal feeling of his northern brethren on this important 
question, and viewing it in this hight, he was in favor of strikjy, 
out the original resolution for the purpose of adopting the syp- 
stitute, as embraced in the two resolutions last offered, 

The following resolutions were moved and carried, by way 
of substitute for those annexed to the preamble; after the pas. 
sage of which the meeting adjourned. 

Resolved, That whether slavery in our country be an evil o; 
not, it is a question belonging solely to the states in which jj js 
tolerated, and whether it shall be continued or abolished, is 
also a question which belongs solely to those states to deter. 
mine. 

Resolved, That the people of the south cannot for a moment 
indulge any serious apprehension, that the efforts of the aboii- 
tionists, on the subject of slavery, can seriously affeet public 
opinion, even in the north; and that we rely with confidence on 
the inteHigence of our northern brethren to frustrate and defeat 
the mischievous schemes of designing demagogues and delnded 
fanatics. But should a crisis, which we earnestly deprecate, 
unhappily arrive, we warn Our fellow citizens that our rights of 
property are sacred and will be maintatmed. 

Jndge Pickett moved that the resolutions be put separately, 
which was accordingly done, and passed with only two dissent- 
ing voices. 

A resolution was then passed, to publish the preamble and 
resolutions in all the papers of this esty—and anothers Ghanking 
the chairman for his conduct in presiding. 

8 @ Seee — 
MR. RANDOLPH’S WILL. 
From the Richmond Enquirer. 

So much curiosity has been expressed to see the will which 
has just been admitted to probat, that we have obtained a copy, 
and lay it before our readers. It is a remarkable document. 
It is stamped with the originality and genius of that extraordi- 
nary man: 

‘In the name of God, amen—I, John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
in the county of Charlotte, and commonwealth of Virginia, do 
ordain and appoint this my last will and testament, hereby re- 
voking all other wills and testaments and codicils whatsoever, 
in manner and form following—that is tosay: On this first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, to 
which | have set my hand and affixed my seal, binding my 
heirs and assigns forever— 

I give and bequeath all my estate, real and personal, in pos- 
session Or action, reversion or remainder, to John C. Bryan, 
only son of John Randolph Bryan and Elizabeth Coalter his 
wife, daughter of my dear sister Fanny, for and during the life 
of the said John C. Bryan, with remainder to his eldest son, in 
fee simple, to him and his heirs forever, and, in defeet of such 
issue, then to the son of Henry St. George Tucker, called 
John Randolph, after me, for and during his matural life, with 
remainder to his eldest son, and, in defect of any such issue, 
then to Tudor Tucker, brother of the aforesaid Randolph Tuck- 
er, for and during his natural life, with remainder to his eldest 
son. 

And I do hereby appoint my friends, Wm. Leigh of Halifax, 
and my brother, Henry St. George Tucker, president of the 
court of appeals, executora of this my last will and testament, 
requiring them to sell all the slaves and other personal or per- 
ishable property, and vest the proceeds in bank stock of the 
bank of the United States, and in default of there being no such 
bank, (which may God grant, for the safety of our liberties), in 
the English three per cent. consols, and in case of there being 
no such stocks (which also may God also grant for the salva- 
tion of Old Engiand), then in the United States three per cent. 
— or in default of such stock, in mortages on land in Eng- 
land, 

From the sale of my perishable property I except my library, 
books, maps, charts and engravings, included, my pictures, 
plate, household linen and the furniture of my bed chamber in 
the old house, and all the furniture in the new house, wines, 
together with such other articles as my said executors may 
deem proper to keep for the benefit of the heir. And my will 
and desire is, that my said execotors may select from among 
my slaves a number, not exceeding one hundred for the use of 
the heir, the remainder to be sold. I also desire that my Bushy 
Forest tract of land may be sold and made chargeable with 
such debts, and legacies as hereafter I may see fit to give, 
when I shall have more leisure to make my will—this being 
made in consequence of having cancelled a former will this 
night, in presence of William Leigh aforesaid, the sole execu- 
tor under that will, and joint executor under this will, which I 
make to guard against the possibility of dying intestate. 

I have in the bank of Virginia upwards of 20,000 dollars, of 
which sum I desire payment to be made for the land purchased 
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py me the day before yesterday, of Elisha E. Hundley, and I 
bequeath the remainder to be equally divided between my said 
executors, Win. Leigh, and H. 5. G. Tucker, esquires—and I 
further charge my Bushy Forest estate with a further legacy to 
J. Randolph Leigh, youngest son of Wm. Leigh aforesaid, of 
five thousand dollars. 

And itis my will and desire, that no inventory be taken of 
my estate, except of slaves and horses, and that no security be 
given by or required of my said executors, having full faith in 
their honor; neither shall they be held to account to any court 
or person whatsoever, for their discharge of this trust so confid- 
ed by me in them. 

To Dr. John Brockenbrough, [ leave all my French plate, 
now in Richmond at J. P. Taylor’s. Also my chariot and 
nents and the horses called John Bull and Jonathan, alias 
John W. 

To John Wickham, esquire, my best of friends without mak- 
ing avy professions of friendship for me, and the best and wisest 
nian | ever knew, except Mr. Macon, { bequeath my mare 
Fiora and my stallion Gascoigne, together with two old -fashion- 
ed, double handled silver cups and two tankards, unengraved 
—the cups are here and the tankards or cans in Richmond, and 
I desire that he will have his arms engraved upon them, and at 
the bottom these words, *“‘from J. R. of Roanoke to Jobn 
Wickham, esquire, a token of the respect and gratitude which 
he never Ceased to feel for his unparalleled kindness, courtesy 
and services.’? 

To Nathaniel Macon I give and bequeath my oldest high sil- 
ver candlesticks, my silver punch ladle with whalebone handle, 
a pair of silver cans with handles and my crest engraved there 
on, my bard metal dishes that have my crest of J. R. in old 
English letters engraved thereon, also the plates with the same 
engraving, thé choice of four of my best young mares and geld- 
ings, and the gold watch by Ruoskell, that was Tudor’s, with 
the gold Chain, and may every blessing attend him, the best 
and purest and wisest man that lever knew. ‘To my brother 
Henry Tucker, my gold watch by Barwise. The chronometer 
by Arnold, and knives and forks, &c. from Rodgers, to go to 
the heir. ‘To Wm. Leigh, all duplicates of my books, and my 
brood mares Last Chance and Amy. To H. ‘Tucker, Young 
Whalebone and Young Never Tire, also Topaz and Janus, and 


Camilla, and Marcella. 
JOHN RANDOLPU of Roanoke. 


MR. LIVINGSTON—AT PHILADELPHIA. 

After the toast complimentary to himself, (inserted in page 
361) given by Mr. Dallas, Mr. Livingston rose and said— 

Fellow citizens: Overcome as | aim by the enthusiastic testi- 
mony you have just given of approbation and applause, if the 
expression of my gratitude should appear simple and unadorn- 
ed, I pray you to consider that it comes direct from the heart, 
and that [ have not the talent to array itin the florid language 
usually employed on similar occasions. 

All | can say under the feelings which agitate me is, that I 
thank you, my fellow citizens, I thank you sincerely, from my 
heat thank you. Much for myself, more, much more, for 
our Common country; for you bave but recorded its voice in 
the shouts you have just uttered, which proclaim, in language 
not to be misunderstood, that democratic republics are as tena- 
cious of their dignity, and as sensitive to any imputation on 
their national honor, as the proudest monarchy. The case that 
has drawn forth this noble expression of national feeling, is of 
novel occurrence. Heretofure we have contended for rights 
withheld, for interests invaded—we contended manfully, suc- 
cessfully, but never with perfect unanimity. Now we are call- 
ed on to consider a question of national dignity, unmingled 
with any other consideration, and the country shows by its un- 
exampled unanimity, that it considers this last as of paramount 
importance. Lost rights may be recovered; the battles of free- 
dom, though “sometimes lost,’ are, in the end, “always won.”’ 
lujuries to interest may be repaired; but the reputation ofa 
country Once lost cun never be regained. 

The people of the United States seem to be deeply sensible 
of this great truth, and the ery which I first heard on my arri- 
val, of **No apology! No concession!’’ has been repeated by the 
unanimous voice of the nation from the seaboard to the moun. 
tains, from the mountains to the great lakes and the valleys of 
the Mississippi. Not only all the prejudices of party seem lost 
In this national spirit, but strong personal interests give way to 
the patriotic feeling, which prompts even those who are inte 
rested in the claims on France to reject, with disdain, the idea 
of purchasing their payment by an act of national dishonor. | 
renew, therefore, my congratulations to you aud to the coun. 
try on the noble spirit which pervades it. 

The oceasion which has brought you together adds one more 
to the many preceding refutations of the charge of ingratitude 
against republics, for the people have, on this occasion, most 
generously repaid moderate services, ordinary talents and hum- 
ble efforts, by the highest of all rewards, their approbation and 
applause. 

No! republics are not ungrateful! The charge is made by the 
sordid and the vain, who think nothing valuable but gold, no- 
thing honorable but titles, and that gaudy ribbons are the pro- 
per recompense for merit. No, gentlemen, republics are not 
ungrateful, but they are judicious in their choice of rewards, 
They do not give hereditary honors to virtue and wisdom which 
may descend to folly and vice. They do not wring its earnings 





from the hard hand of labor, that it may be poured out in pen- 
sions on the idle and unworthy. They do not decorate with 
stars and spangled garters—with ribbons and crosses and gew- 
gaws, men who if they have done any thing that may seem to 
have deserved these childish toys, may afterwards prove un- 
worthy of the decoration. But they give a nobler, a higher re- 
compense for services—they give their confidence, and the seal 
of their approbation is a prouder distinction than any that dan- 
gles from the button hole, or is embroidered on the breast of the 
titled courtier; and I feel myself more honored as well as grati- 
fied by the applauding voice of my fellow citizens—by the grasp 
of their friendly hands, some of them hard with honest labor— 
by their countenances beaming with the fire of patriotism, infi- 
nitely more honored than I could be by any titular appendage 
to my name that a monarch could bestow. 

It would be the basest waut of gratitude in me were I to 
complain of that of my country. In my case this noble reward 
has been bestowed with an undeserved profusion. Good in- 
tentions, some diligence—a love of country common to me 
with all of you, and much zeal for its honor, have received 
that which would strictly bave been due to successful talent. 
I was sent to procure payment of a debt long due to our fellow 
citizens, and I bave returned empty handed. I was instructed 
to reconcile the jarring interests of our country with that to 
which | was sent, and [ have left them more embroiled than 
ever. I have returned then, as the lawyers say, re infecta, to- 
tally without success. Yet my return has been welcomed as if 
my mission had been crowned with complete success. Why is 
this? Simply because circumstances placed me in a situation 
to assert the honor and dignity of my country—to strike a chord 
that vibrated through every American heart, and to do it in a 
manner which every one approves, because every one feels that 
in the same situation he would have done the like. 

Yet my mission has not been totally without effect. Two 
points of importance have been gained: the ministry of France 
was brought early in the negotiation, to the formal recognition, 
that the treaty once concluded, bound the faith of the nation; 
and those who contended for the right of the legislature to in- 
terfere, have, after the exercise of that right, found that more 
than the sum stipulated to be paid was strictly due. 

Otker points remain to be decided. Whether that sum thus 
acknowledged to be due can be withheld in satisfaction for an 
imaginary insult. 

Whether the pledged faith of a nation can be redeemed in 
any other way than by a performance of its engagements. 

And whether a high minded gallant people wil) submit to an 
appreciation of its dignity in francs and centimes. 

Whatever may be the solution of these questions on the 
other side of the water, there is but one on this. 7 

It is to be hoped that the amicable relations between the two 
countries may not be put on this issue. Honorable means have 
been offered to the ministry of France to retrace their steps. 
The desire which the king has always manifested to preserve 
the relations of amity with this country—the zeal and ability 
with which in the late debate, his ministers have seconded this 
desire, would lead to an expectation that their adherence to 
the extraordinary and inadmissible condition annexed to the 
law was the result of uncontrolable circumstances; and thata 
regard as well to national faith as to the reputation of their 
country and the prerogative of the crown, will induce them to 
abandon the ground thus inconsiderately taken. 

In the meantime our conduct ought to be guided by the sen- 
timent which IL beg leave to offer: 

“Energetic resolve, calmly expressed: it is more dignified, 
and will be more efficient than violence or invective.’’ 

Mr. Livingston sat down amid repeated and enthusiastic 
cheers, by which indeed he was repeatedly interrupted during 
the progress of his eloquent and admirable remarks. 

OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 

We learn from the Buffalo N. Y. Advocate, that fresh 
difficulties have arisen out of the position ion which Mi- 
chigan and her neighboring state have for sometime past 
placed themselves. 

It appears that a constable from Michigan, named 
Truman Heminway, was knocked down in the village of 
Toledo by some of the friends of Ohio, while himself ate 
tempting to knock down some property at public sale, 
It is stated that the matter was not a question relative to 
boundary jurisdiction, but grew in some measure out of 
an excitement about the validity of the judgment for 
which the property was seized. 

But a much more serious cireumstance subsequently 
occurred at the same place, which was productive of 
most painful results. Mr. Joseph Wood, a deputy she- 
riff of Monroe county, Michigan, having some legal pro- 
cess from the court of said county, for several individuals 
in Toledo, proceeded to that place, and attempted to 
serve such process on Mr. T'wo Stickney, son of major 
Stickney; but the young man in resisting the officer, 
stabbed him in the left side with a dirk knife—inficting 
a severe wound, which was at first supposed fatal, but 
from which Mr. Wood is since in a fair way of recovery, 
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Stickney has left the territory, and the acting governor 
has offered a reward of two hundred dollars tor his ap- 
prehension and delivery to the sheriff of Monroe county. 

The acting governor has also issued his proclamation, 
convening a special session of the legislative council of 
the territory, on the 17th proximo; stating that ‘*matters 
of import, involving the rights and interests of the terri- 
tory, require the consideration of the council.” 

‘The Sentinel says the object of the session is to ascer- 
tain, through that body, the sense of the people on the 
question, whether Michigan shall yicld, concurrently; 
any portion of her jurisdiction to the state of Ohio. 

From the Detroit Press of the 15th ult. 

Upon inquiry, we learn that these matters have relation to 
our difficulties with the state of Ohio. It appears, that imme- 
diately alter the late adjournment of the legislature of Ohio, 
three gentlemen were sent to Washington by gov. Lucas, “to 
bring about a more full and satisfactory understanding, than is 
believed at present to exist” in relation, it is presumed, to the 
claim of Ohio to a portion of the territory of Michigan. The 
three gentlemen were Messrs. Swayne, Allen and Disney. In 
their written communication to the secretary of state, they 
were not only extremely cautious in stating their objects, but 
disavow their appearance at Washington in any other charac- 
ter than that of “private citizens.’ 

They state to the honorable secretary, that the arrangement 
entered into at Perrysburg, on the 7th of April last, between 
gov. Lucas, Mr. Rush and Mr. Howard, provided: 

1. That Harris’s line should be run and re-marked, pursuant 
to the act of the legislature of Obio, without interruption. 

2. That both parties should abstain from the forcible exer- 
cise of jurisdiction upon the disputed territory, until after the 
close of the next session of congress. 

They proceed further to state what Ohio expects and desires 
under the act to carry into effect this arrangement. It is, that 
the authorities of Michigan shall not interrupt the running and 
re-marking of Harris’s line by Ohio; that the prosecutions com- 
menced in Michigan against citizens of Ohio shall be discon- 
tinued, and the recognizances discharged for the appearance 
of the defendants; and that the authorities of Michigan abstain 
from instituting any new prosecutions under the act of Februa- 
ry last, until the close of the next session of congress. 

We learn that the secretary of state intimated to the Ohio 
gentlemen, and explicitly informs our executive that Mr. Rush 
and Mr. Howard had no instructions to enter into the arrange- 
ment imputed to them in the law of Ohio, and by the governor 
and other persons of that state; and that the department of 
state had never been advised by those commissioners of their 
having proposed such an arrangement. The president, never- 
theless, anxious to preserve the public tranquillity, and prevent 
collisions that would bring dishonor on the country, recom- 
mends, as the secretary of state informs both parties, such a 
course to the authorities of Michigan as shall, without preju- 
dice to the rights of either, meet the wishes of all, and effect 
the great object he has in view, the preservation of the peace 
and tranquillity of the country. 

—— BM Bttnen 
DEBATE ON EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 

Mr. Webster said, the professed object of this bill was the re- 
Guction of executive influence and patronage. I concur, said 
Mr. W. in the propriety of that object. Having no wish to di- 
minish or to control, in the slightest degree, the constitutional 
and legal authority of the presidential office, I yet think that 
the indirect, and vastly increasing influence which it possesses, 
and which arises from the power of bestowing office, and of 
taking it away again at pleasure, and from the manner in which 
that power seeins now te be systematically exercised, is pro- 
ductive of serious evils, 

The extent of the patronage springing from this power of ap- 
pointment and removal, is so great, that it brings a dangerous 


mass of private and personal interests into operation in all great 


public elections and public questions. This is a mischief which 
has reached, already, an alarming height. The principle of re- 
publican governments, we are taught, is public virtue; and, 
whatever tends either to corrupt this principle, to debase it, 
or to weaken its force, tends,in the same degree, to the final 
everthrow of such governments. Our representative systems 
suppose, that, in exercising the high right of suffrage, the 
greatest of all political rights, and in forming opinions on great 
public measures, men will act conscientiously, under the in- 
fluence of public principle and patriotic duty; and that, in sup- 
porting or Opposing men or measures, there will be a general 
prevalence of honest, intelligent judgment, and manly indepen- 
dence. These presumptions lie at the foundation of all hope 
of maintaining governments entirely popular. Whenever per- 
eonal, individual, or selfish motives influence the conduct of in- 
dividuals on public questions, they affect the safety of the 
whale system. When these motives run deep and wide, and 
come in serions conflict with higher, purer and more patriotic 
purposes, they greatly endanger that system; and all will ad- 
mit that, if their extent became general and overwhelming, 
se that all public principle is lost sight of, and every election 
hecomes a mere scramble for office, the system inevitably must 
fall. Every wise man,in and out of government, will endea- 
vor, therefore, to promote the ascendancy of public virtue, and 
public principle; and to restrain, as far as practicable, in the 





Sa 
actual! operation of our institutions, the influence of selfish ang 
private interests. 

I concur with those who think that, looking to the present, 
and looking also to the future, aud regarding all the probatj))- 
ties of What is before us, as to the qualities which ehall belong 
to those who may fill the execulive chair, it Is buportant to the 
stability of government, and the weltare of the people, thay 
there should be a Check to the progress of official iiflmenee ang 
patronage. ‘The untimited power to grant office, and to take jt 
away, gives a command over the hopes aud fears Of @ Vast mu}- 
utude of men. Itis generally true, that he who controls ang 
ther man’s means of living, Controls his will. Where there are 
favors to be granted, there are usually enough to solicit for 
them; and when favors, once granted, may be withdrawn ay 
pleasure, there is ordinarily little security for personal indepen. 
dence of character. The power of giving office thus affects the 
fears of all who are in, and the hopes of all who are out. Those 
who are out, endeavor to distinguish themselves by active po}. 
tical friendship, by warm personal devotion, by clamorous sup. 
portof men in whose hands is the power of reward; while those 
who are in, ordinarily take care that others shall not surpass 
them in such gualities, or such conduct, as are most hkely to 
secure favor. ‘hey resolve not to be outdone im any of the 
works of partisanship. ‘The consequence of all Uhis is obvious, 
A competition ensues, not of patriotie labors, not of rough and 
severe toils for the public good, not of manliness, mdependence 
and public spirit; but of complaisance, of indiscriminate sup- 
port of executive measures, of pliant subservieney and gross 
adulation. All throng and rush together to the altar of man- 
worship; and there they offer sacrifices, and pour out libations, 
till the thick fumes of their incense turn their own heads, and 
turn, also, the head of him who is the object of their idolatry. 

The existence of parties in popular governments is not 
to be avoided; and if they are formed on constitutional ques- 
tions, Or in regard to great measures of public policy, and do 
not run to excessive length, it may be admitted that, on the 
whole, they do no greatharm. But the patronage of office, the 
power of bestowing place and emoluments, create parties, not 
upon any principle, or any measure, but upon the single ground 
of personal interest. Under the direct influence of this motive, 
they form round a leader, and they go for *the spoils of victo- 
ry.”? And if the party chieftain becomes the national chieftain, 
he is still but too apt to consider all who have opposed him as 
enemies to be punished, and all who have supported him as 
friends to be rewarded. Blind devotion to party, and to the 
head ofa party, thus take place of the sentimenis of generous 
patriotism, and a high and exalted sense of public duty. 

Let it not be said, sir, that the danger from executive patron- 
age, cannot be great, since the persens who hold office, or can 
hold office, constitute so sinall a pertion of the whole people. 

In the first place, it is to be remembered that patronage acts, 
not only on those who actually possess office, but en those also 
who expect it, or hope for it; and in the next place, officehold- 
ers, by their very situation, their public station, their connexion 
with the business of individuals, their activity, their ability to 
help or to hurt, according to their pleasure; their acquaintance 
with public affairs, and their zeal and devotion, exercise a de- 
gree of influence, out of all proportion to their numbers. 


Sir, we cannot disregard our own experience. We cannot 
shut our eyes to what is around us and upon us. No candid 
man can deny that a great, a very great change has taken place 
Within a few years,in the practice of the execntive govern- 
ment, which has produced a corresponding change in our poli- 
tical condition. No one can deny that office, of every kind, is 
now sought with extraordinary avidity, and that the condition, 
weil understood to be attached to every officer, high or low, 1s 
indiscriminate support of executive measures, and implicit 
obedience to executive will. For these reasons, sir, | am for 
arresting the further progress of this executive patronage, ii we 
can arrest it. Iam for staying the further contagion of this 
plague. 


The bill propozes two measures. One isto alter the duration 
of certain officers, now limited absolutely to four years; so that 
the limitation shall be qualified or conditional, If the officer is 
in default, if his accounts are not settled, if he retains or misap- 
plies the public money, information is to be given thereof, and 
thereupon his commission is to cease. But if his accounts are 
all regularly settled, if he collects and disburses the public mo- 
ney faithfully, then he is to remain in office, unless, for some 
other cause, the president sees fitto remove him. This is the 
provision of the bill. It applies only to certain enumerated of- 
ficers, who may be calied acceunting officers; that is to say, of- 
ficers who receive and disburse the public money. Formerly 
all these officers held their places at the pleasure of the presi- 
dent. If he saw no just canse for removing them, they con- 
tinued in their situations; po fixed period being assigned for the 
eapiration of their commissions. But the act of 1820 limited 
the commissions of these officers to four years. At the end of 
four years they went out, without any removal, however well 
they may have conducted, or however useful to the public their 
further continuance in office might be. They might be nominat- 
ed again, or might not; but their commissions expired. 

Now, sir, I freely admit that considerable benefit has arisen 
from this law. IT agree that it has, in some instances, secured 
promptitude, diligence and a sense of responsibility. These 


were the benefits which those who passed the law expected 
from it; and these benefits have, in some measure, bern rea- 
But I thmk that this change, in the tenure of office, \o- 


lized. 
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ether with some good, has brought along a far more than equi- 
valent amount ofevil. By the operation of this law, the presi- 
dent can deprive a man of office without taking the responsi- 
bility of removing him. The law itself vacates the office, and 
gives the means of rewarding a friend without the exercise of 
the power of removal al ail. Here is increased power, with 
diminished responsibility. Here is a still greater dependence, 
for the means of living, on executive favor, and of course a new 
dominion acquired over opinion and over conduct. The power 
of removal is, Or at least formerly was, a suspected and odious 
ower. Public opinion would not always tolerate it; and still | 
iess frequently did it approve it. Something of character, | 
something of the respeet of the intelligent and patriotic part of 
the community was lost by every instance of its unnecessary | 
! 
{ 





exercise. ‘This was some restraint. But the law of 1820 tock 
jtall away. It vacated offices periodicaliy. by its own opera 
tion, and thus added to the power of removal, which is left sull | 
existing in full force, anew and extraordinary tacility for the | 
extension of patronage, influence and favoritism. 

{ would ask every member of the sem@ate if he does not per- 
evive, daily, effects which may be fairly traced to this cause? 
Does he not see a union of purpose, a devotion to power, a co. 
yperauion in action, among all who hold office, quite unknown 
in the earlier periods of the government? Does he not behold, 
every hour, a stronger development of the principle of personal 
attachment, and a corresponding diminution of genuine and 
generous public feeling? Was indiscriminate support of mea- 
sures, was unwavering fealty, was regular suit and service ever 
before esteewed such important and essential parts of official 
duty? 

Sir, the theory of our institutions is plain: it is, that govern- 
ment is an agency, created for the good of the people; and that 
every person in Office is the agent and servant of the people. 
Offices are created, not for the benefit of those who are to fill | 
them, but for the public convenience; and they ought to be no | 
inore in number, nor should higher salaries be attached to them, | 
than the public service requires. ‘This is the theory. Put the 
difficulty, in practice, is, to prevent a direct reversal of all this; | 
to prevent publie offices from being considered as intended for | 
the use and emolument of those who can obtain them. There | 





is a headlong tendency to this, and it is necessary lo restrain it 
by wise and effective legislation. ‘There is still another, and 
perhaps a greatly more mischievous result, from: extensive pa- 
tronage in the hands of a single magistrate, and to which [have | 
already incidentatliy alluded. And that is, that men in office 
have begun to think themselves aere agents and servants of the 
appointing power, and not agents of the government or the coun- 
try. ft tis,in an especial manner, important, if it be practiea 
bie, to supply some cormective to this kind of feeling and opi- 
hiun, tis necessary to bring back public officers to the con- 
viction that they belong to the country, and not to any adimi- 
histration, Hor to any one man. 

The army ts the arinv of the country; the navy is the navy of 
the country; meitther of them is either the mere instrament of 
the admiaistration for the time being, or of bim who is at the 
head of it. The post office, the land office, the custom honse, 
are, in like iInanuer, institutions of the country, established for 
the good of the people; and it may well alarm the lovers of free 
stitutions, When all the offices in these several departments 
are spoken of, in high places, as being but “spoils of victory,’ 
to be enjoyed by those who are successful in a contest, in which 
tey profess this grasping of the spoils to have been the object 
of their efforts. 

This part of the bill, therefore, sir, is a subject for fair com- 
parison. We have gained sometting, doubtless, by limiting the 
commissions of these officers to four years. But have we gain- 
edasmuch as we have lost?) And may not the good be pre 
served, and the evil still avoided? [s it not enough to say, that 
if, at the end of four years, moneys are retained, accounts on- 
settled, or other duties unperformed, the office shall be beld to 
be vacated, without any positive act of removal? 

Por one, | think the balance of advantage ia decidedly in fa- 
vor ofthe present bill. | think it will make men more depend 
ent on their own good conduct, and lees dependent on the wt! 
Of others. T believe it will cause them to regard their country 
more, their own duty more, and the favor of individuals less. 
J think it will contribute to official reepectability, to freedom of 
Opinion, to independence of character; and £ think it will tend, 
inno small degree, to prevent the mixture of selfizh and per- 
f0na! motives with the exercise of high political duties. It will 
promote true and genuine republicanism, by causing the opi 
now of the pedple, respecting the measures of government and 
the men in government, to be formed and expressed without 
fear or favor, and with a more entire regard to their true and 
real merits or demerits. It will be, so far as its effects reach, 
an auxiliary to patriotism and public virtue, in their warfare 
against selfishness and cupidity. 

The second check on executive patronage, contained in this 
Will, is of still greater nmportance than the first. This provision 
Is, that, whenever the president removes any of these officers 
from Office, be shall state to the senate the reasons for such re- 
moval, 

This part of the bill has been opposed, both on constitational 
Frounds, and on grounds of expediency. 

Phe bill, it is to be observed, expressly recognises and admits 
the actual existence of the power of removal. 1 do not mean 


| peachment. 
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the early decision adopted that construction, and the laws have 
since, uniformly, sanctioned it. 

The law of 1820, intended to be repealed by this bill, express- 
ly affirms the power. I consider it, therefore, a settled point; 
settled by construction, settled by precedent, settled by the 
practice of the government, and settled by statute. At the 
same time, lam very willing to say, that, atter considering the 
question again and again, within the last six years, in my deli- 
berate judgment, the original decision was wrong. tf cannot 
hutthmk that those who denied the power, in 179, had the 
best of the argument; and yet, f will not say that | know my- 
self so thoroughiv as to affirm, that this opinion may not have 
beea produced, in some measure, by that abuse of the power, 
which has been passing before our eyes for several years. Ut te 


| possible, that this experience of the evil may have affected my 


view of the constitutional argument. [t appears to me, how- 
ever, after thorough and repeated, and conscientious examina- 
tion, that an erroneons interpretation was given to the constitu- 
tion, in this respect, by the decision of the first congress; and I 
will ask leave to state, shortly, the reasons for that opinion, al- 
though there is nothing in this bill which proposes to disturb 
that decision. 

The constitution no where says one word of the power of re- 
moval from office, except in the case of conviction on impeach- 
ment, Wherever the power exists, therefore, except in cases 
of impeachment, it must exist as a constructive or incidental 
power. Ifit exists in the president alone, it must existin bim 
because itis attached to something else, or inclnded in some- 
thing else, or results from something else, which is granted to 
the president. There is certainly no specific grant; itis a pow- 
er, therefore, the existence of which, if proved at all, is to be 


| proved by inference and argument. 


The only instance in which the constitution speaks of remo- 
val from office, as I Wave already said, it speaks of it as the ex- 
ercise of judicial power; that is to say, it speaks of it as one 
part of the judgment of the senate, in cases of conviction on im- 
No other mention is made, in the whole instru- 
ment, of any power of removal. Whence, then, is the power 
derived to the president? 

Itis usually said, by those who maintain its existence in the 
single hands of the president, that the power is derived from 
that clause of the constitution which says, “the executive pow- 
ershall be vested in a president.”?” The power of removal, 
they argue, is, in its nature, an executive power; and, as the 
executive power is thus vested in the president, the power of 
removal is necessarily included. 

It is true, that the constitution declares that the executive 
power shall be vested inthe president; but the first question 
which then arises is, what is. executive power? What is the de- 
gree, and what are the limitations? Exeentive power is nota 
thing so well known, and so accurately defined, as, that the 
written constitution of a limited government can be supposed 
to have conferred it in a lump. What is executive power? 
What are its boundaries? What model, or example, had the 
framers of the constitution in their minds, when they spoke of 
‘executive power??? Did they mean executive power as known 
in England, or as known in France, or as known in Russia? 
Did they take it as defined by Montesquieu, by Burlamaqui, or 
by De Lotme? All these differ from one another as to the ex- 
tent of the executive power of government. What, then, was 
intended by “the exeeutive power??? Now, sir, | think it per- 
fectly plain and manifest, that, although the framers of the con- 
stitution meant to confer executive power on the president, yet 
they meant to define and limit that power, and to confer no 
more than they did thus define and limit. When they say it 
shall be vested ina president, they meant that one magistrate, to 
be called a president, shall hold the executive authority; but 
they mean, further, that he should hold this authority accord- 
ing to tbe grants and limitations of the constitution jiself, 

They did not intend, certainly, a sweeping gift of prerogative. 
Thev did not intend to grant to the president, whateyer might 
be construed, or supposed, or imagined to be executive power; 
and the proof that they meant no such thing, is, that, immedi- 
ately after neing these general words, they proceed, specifically, 
to enumerate his several distinct and particular authorities, to 
fix and define them, to give the senate an essential control over 
the exercise of some of them, and to leave others uncontrolled. 
By the executive power conferred on the president, the consti- 
tution means no more than that portion which itself creates, 
and which it qualifies, limits and circumscribes, 

A general survey of the frame of the constitution will satisfy 
us of this. That instrument goes all along upon the idea of di- 
viding the powers of governinent, so far as practicable, into 
three great departments. It describes the powers and duties 
of these departments in an article allotted to each. As first in 
importante and dignity, it begins with the legislative depart- 
ment. The first article of the constitution, therefore, com- 
mences with the declaration that *‘all legislative power herein 
granted shall be vested in a congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a senate and house of representatives.”’ 
The article goes on to prescribe the manner in which congress 
is to be constituted and organized, and then proceeds to enume- 
rate, specifically, the powers intended to he granted; and adds the 
general clause, conferring such authority as may be necessary 
to carry granted powers into effect. Now, sir, no man doubts 
that this is a limited legislature; that it possesses no powers but 
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possessed any particular power merely because it is, in its na- 
ture, a legislative body, if no grant can be found for it in the 
constitution itself. 

Then comes, sir, the second article, creating an executive 
power; and it declares, that ‘the executive power shall be vest- 
ed in a president of the United States.”? After providing for 
the mode of choosing him, it immediately proceeds to enume- 
rate, specifically, the powers which be shall possess and exer- 
cise, and the duties which he shall perform. I consider the 
language of this article, therefore, precisely equivalent to that 
in which the legislature is created; that is lo say, 1 understand 
the constitution as saying that **The executive power herein 
granted, shall be vested in a president of the United States.”’ 

In like manner the third article, or that which is intended to 
arrange the judicial system, begins by declaring that “the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall be veated in one supreme 
court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may, from 
time to time, ordain and establish.”? But these general words 
do not show what ertent of judicial power is vested in the 
courts of the United States. All that is left to be done, and is 
done, in the following sections, by express and well guarded 
provisions. 

I think, therefore, sir, that very great caution is to be used, 
and the ground well considered, before we admit that the presi- 
dent derives any distinct and specific powers from those gene- 
ral words, which vest the executive authority in him. The 
constitution itself does not rest satisfied with these general 
words. It immediately goes into particulars, and carefully 
enumerates the several authorities which the president shall 
possess. The very first of the enumerated powers is the com- 
mand of the army and navy. This, most certainly, is an ex- 
ecutive power. And why is it particularly set down and ex- 
pressed, if any power was intended to be granted under the ge- 
neral words? This would pass, ifany thing would pass, under 
those words. But enumeration, specification, particulariza- 
tion, was evidently the design of the framers of the constitu- 
tion, in this as in other parts of it. I do not, therefore, regard 
the declaration that the executive power shall be vested ina 
president, as being any grant at all; any more than the declara- 
tion that the legislative power shall be vested in congress, con 
stitutes, by itself, a grant of such power. Inthe one case, as 
in the other, I think the object was to describe and denominate 
the department, which should hold, respectively, the legisla- 
tive and the executive authority; very much, as we see, in 
some of the state constitutions, that the several articles are 
headed with the titles, “legislative power,’ ‘“‘executive pow- 
er,”’ ‘judicial power;’’ and this entitling of the articles, with 
the name of the power, has never been supposed, of itself, to 
confer any authority whatever. It amounts to no more than 
naming the departments. 


If, then, the power of removal be admitted to be an execu- 
tive power, still it must be sought for and found among the 
enumerated executive powers, or fairly implied from some one 


or more ofthem. I[t cannot be implied from the general words. 
The power of appointment was not left to be so implied; why, 
then, should the power of removal bhaye been so left? They 
are both closely connected; one is indispensable to the other, 
why then was one carefully expressed, defined and limited, 
and not one word said about the other? 


Sir, | think the whole matter is sufficiently plain. Nothing 
is said in the constitution about the power of removal, because 
it is not a separate and distinct power. It is part of the power 
of appointment, naturally going with it or necessarily resulting 
from it. The constitution or the laws may separate these pow- 
ers, it is true, in a particular case, as is done in respect to the 
judges, who, though appointed by the president and senate, 
cannot be removed at the pleasure of either, or of both. So a 
statute, in prescribing the tenure of any other office, may place 
the officer beyond the reach of the appointing power. But 
where no other tenure is prescribed, and officers hold their 
places at will, that will is necessarily the will of the appointing 
power; because the exercise of the power of appointment at once 
displaces such officers. ‘he power of placing one man in of- 
fice, necessarily implies the power of turning another out. If 
one man be secretary of state, and another be appointed, the 
first goes out, by the mere force of the appointment of the 
other, without any previous act of removal whatever. And 
this is the practice of the government, and has been, from the 
first. In all the removals which have been made, they have 
generally been effected simply by making other appointments. 
Iecannot find a case to the contrary. Thereis no such thing 
as any distinct official act of removal. I have looked into the 
practice, and caused inquiries to be made in the departments, 
and I do not learn that any such proceeding is known as an 
entry, or record, of the removal of an officer from office; and 
the president could only act, in such cases, by causing some 
proper record or entry to be made, as proof of the fact of remo- 
val. Lam aware that there have been some cases, in which 
notice has been sent to persons in office that their services 
are, or will be, aftera given day, dispensed with. These are 
usually cases, in which the object is, not to inform the incum- 
bent that he is removed, but to tell him that a successor either 
is, or by a day named, will be appointed. If there be any in- 
stances, in which such notice is given, without express refer- 
ence to the appointment of a successor, they are few; and even 
in these such reference must be implied; because, in no case, 
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usual practice, and has been fromm the first, 10 consider the ap. 
pointment as producing the removal of the previous incumben; 
When the president desires to remove a person from office, he 
sends a message to the senate, nominating some other person, 
The message usually runs in this form: ‘ft nominate A. B. to 
be collector of the customs, &c. in the place of C. D. remoy. 
ed.”’ If the senste advise and consent to this nomination, ¢, 
D. is effectually out of office, and A. B. is in, in his place. 
The same effect would be produced, if the message should gay 
nothing of any removal. Suppose A. B. to be secretary of 
state, and the president to send us a message, saying, merely 
**T nominate C. D. to be secretary of state.”? If we confirm 
this nomination, C. D. becomes secretary of state, and A. B, jg 
necessarily removed. 

I have gone into these details, and particulars, sir, for the 
purpose of shewing, that not only in the nature of things, by; 
also according to the practice of the government, the power of 
removal is incident to the power of appointment. It belongs 
to it, is attached to it, forms a part of it, or results from it. 

If this be true, the inference is manifest. If the power of re. 
moval, when not otherwise regulated by constitution or law, 
be part and parcel of the power of appointment, or a necessary 
incident to it, then whoever holds the power of appointment, 
holds also the power of removal. But itis the president and 
the senate, and not the president alone, who hold the power of 
appointment; and, therefore, according to the true constructiqn 
of the constitution, it should be the president and senate, and 
not the president alone, who hold the power of removal. 

The decision of 1789 has been followed’by a very strange and 
indefensible anomaly, showing that it does not rest on any just 
principle. The natural connexion between the appointing 
power and the removing power has, a3 1 have already stated 
always led the president to bring about a removal by the pro 
cess of a new appointment. ‘This is quite efficient for his pur. 
pose, when the senate confirms the new nomination. One 
man is then turned out, and another put in. But the senate 
sometimes rejects the new nomination; and what then beconis 
of the old incumbent? Is he out of office, or is he still in? He 
has not been turned out by any exercise of the power of ap. 
pointment, for no appointment has been made. That power 
has not been exercised. He has not been removed by any dis- 
tinct and separate act of removal, for no such act has been per 
formed, or attempted. Is he still in, then, or is he ouv 
Where is he? In this dilemma, sir, those who maintain the 
power of removal, as existing in the president alone, are driv- 
en to what seems to me very near absurdity. The incumbent 
has not been removed by the appointing power, since the ap- 
pointing power has not been exercised. He has not been re- 
moved by any distinct and independent act of removal, sinee 
no such act has been performed. 

They are forced to the necessity, therefore, of contending 
that the removal has been accomplished by the mere nomina- 
tion of a successor; so that the removing power is made inci- 
dent, not to the appointing power, but to one part of it; that is, 
to the nominating power. The nomination, not having been 
assented to by the senate, it is clear has failed, as the first 
step in the process of appointment. But, though thus rendered 
null and void in its main object, as the first process in making 
an appointment, it is held to be good and valid, nevertheless, 
to bring about that which results from an appointment; that i, 
the removal of the person actually in office. In other words, 
the nomination produces the consequences of an appointment, 
or some of them, though it be itself no appointment, and effects 
no appointment. This, sir, appears to me to be any thing but 
sound reasoning and just construction. 

Bat this is notall. The president has sometimes sent us 4 
nomination to an office already filled, and, before we have act- 
ed upon it, has seen fit to withdraw it. What is the effect of 
such a nomination? if a nomination, merely as such, turne 
out the present incumbent, then he is out, let what will become 
afterwards of the nomination. But I believe the president has 
acted upon the idea that a nomination made, and at any time 
afterwards withdrawn, does not remove the actual incumbent. 

Sir, even this is not the end of the inconsistencies into which 
the prevailing doctrine has led. There have been cases !f 
which nominations to offices, already filled, have come to the 
senate, remained here for weeks, or months, the incumbents 
all the while continuing to discharge their official duties, and 
relinquishing their ofices only when the nominations of their 
successors have been confirmed and commissions issued to 
them. So that, if a nomination be confirmed, the nomination 
itself makes no removal. The removal, then, waits to be 
brought about by the appointment; but if the nomination be re- 
jected, then the nomination itself, it is contended, has effected 
the removal. Whocan defend opinions which lead to such re- 
sults? 

These reasons, sir, incline me strongly to the opinion that, 
upon a just construction of the constitution, the power of re- 
moval is part of, or a necessary result from, the power of ap- 
pointment, and, therefore, that it ought to have been exercised 
by the senate concurrently with the president. 

The argument may be strengthened by various illustrations. 
The constitution declares that congress may vest the appoint- 
ment of inferior officers in the president alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments; and congress has passed 
various atts, providing for appointments, according to this re- 
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their clerks; heads of departments also appoint their own clerks, 
according to statute provisions; and ithas never been doubted 
that these courts, and these heads of departments, may remove 
their clerks at pleasure, although nothing is said in the laws re- 
specting such power of removal, Now it is evident that neither 
the courts nor the heads of departments acquire the right of re- 
moval under a general grant of executive power, for none such 
js made to them; nor upon the ground of any general injunction 
to see the laws executed, for no such general injunction is ad- 
dressed tothem. They, nevertheless, hold the power of remo- 
val, as all admit, and they must hold it, therefore, simply as in- 
cident to, or belonging to, the power of appointment. There is 
no other clause under which they can possibly claim it. 

. Again, let us suppose that the constitution bad given to the 
president the power of appointment, without consulting the se- 
pate. Suppose it had said, “the president shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, judges of the supreme court and 
all other officers of the United States.” If the constitution had 
stood thus, the president would unquestionably have possessed 
the power of removal, where the tenure of office was not fixed; 
and no man, I imagine, would, in that case, have looked for the 
removing power, either in that clause which says the executive 
authority shall be vested in the president, or in that other clause 
which makes it his duty to see the laws faithfully executed. 
Every body would have said, ‘‘the president possesses an un- 
controled power of appointinent, and that necessarily carries 
with itan uncontroled power of removal, unless some perma- 
nent tenure be given to the office by the constitution, or by 
jaw.”? 

And now, sir, let me state, and examine, the main argument, 
on which the decision of 1789 appears to rest it. 

The most plausible reasoning brought forward on that occa- 
sion may be fairly stated thus: **The executive power is vested 
in the president, this is the general rule of the conatitution; the 
association of the senate with the president, in exercising a par- 
ticular function belonging to the executive power, is an excep- 
tion to this general rule, and exceptions to general rules are to 
be taken strictly; therefore, though the senate partakes of the 
appointing power, by express provision, yet, as nothing is said 
of its participation in the removing power, such participation is 
to be excluded.”’ - 

The crror of this argument, if [ may venture to call it so, con- 
sidering who used it, lies in this. It supposes the power of re- 
moval to be holden by the president under the general grant of 
executive power. Now it is certain that the power of appoint- 
ment is not holden under that general grant, becauze it is parti- 
cularly provided for, and is conferred, in express terms, on the 
president and senate. If, therefore, the power of removal be a 
natural appendage to the power of appointment, then it is not 
conferred by the general words, granting executive power to the 
president, but is conferred by the special clause, which gives 
the appointing power to the president and senate. So that the 
spiritof the very rule, on which the argument of 1789, as I have 
stated it relies, appears to me to produce a directly opposite re- 
sult; for, if exceptions to a general rule are to be taken strictly, 
when expressed, it is still more clear that they are not to be im- 
plied, without evident and clear grounds when they are not 
expressed at all; and as the general power of appointment is 
confessedly given to the president and senate, no exception is 
to be implied in favor of one part of that general power, viz: the 
removing part, unless for some obvious and irresistible reason. 
In other words, this argument, which [ am answering, is not 
sound in its premises, and therefore, not sound in its conclu- 
sion, if the grant of the power of appointment does naturally in 
clude also the power of removal, when this last power is not 
Otherwise expressly provided for. Because, if the power of re. 
moval belongs to the power of appointment, or necessarily fol- 
lows it, then it has gone with it into the bands of the president 
and senate, and the president does not hold it alone, as an im- 
plication or inference, from the grant to him of general execu- 
live powers. 

The true application of that rule of construction, thus relied 
on, would present the argument, | think, in this form: ‘““The 
“uppoinung power is vested in the president and senate: this is 
the general rule of the constitution: the removing power is part 
of the appointing power; it cannot be separated from the rest, 
but by supposing an exception was intended; bot all exceptions 
to general rules are to be taken strictly, even when expressed, 
and fora much stronger reason they are not to be implied, 
when not expressed, unless inevitable necessity of construction 
requires it.?? 


On the whole, sir, with the diffidence which becomes one 
who is reviewing the opinions of some of the ablest and wisest 
men of the age, [ must still express my own conviction, that 
the decision of congress in 1789, which separated the power of 
removal from the power of appointment, was founded on an er- 
roneous construction of the constitution, and that it has led to 
great inconsistencies as well as to great abuses, in the subse- 
pa and especially in the more recent history of the govern- 

Much has been said now, and much was said formerly, about 
the inconvenience of denying this power to the president alone. 
I agree, that an argument, drawn from this source, may have 
Weight, ina doubtful case; but it is not to be permitted that we 
shall presume the existence of a power merely because we 
think it would be convenient. Nor is there, I think, any such 
glaring, striking or certain inconvenience, as has been suggest- 
ed. Sudden removals from office are seldom necessary—we 
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see how seldom, by reference to the practice of the governmené 
under all administrations which preceded the present. And if 
we look back over the removals, which have been made in the 
last six years, there is no man who can maintain, that there is 
one case in a hundred, in which the country would have suffer- 
ed the least inconvenience, if no removal had been made, with- 
out the consent of the senate. Party might bave felt the incon- 
venience, but the country never. Many removals have been 
made (by new appointments) during the sessions of the senate; 
and if there has occurred one single case in the whole six 
years, in which the public convenience required the removal 
of an officer in the recess, such case has escaped my recollec- 
tion. Besides, it is worthy of being remembered, when we are 
seeking for the true intent of the constitution on this subject, 
that there is reason to suppose that its framers expected the se- 
nate would be in session a much larger part of the year than 
the house of representatives, so that its concurrence could ge- 
nerally be had, at once, on any question of appointment or re- 
moval, Z 

But this argument, drawn from the supposed inconvenience 
of denying an absolute power of removal to the president, sug- 
gests still another view of the question. The argument asserts 
that it must have been the intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution to confer the power on the president, for the sake of 
convenience, and as an absolutely necessary power in his 
hands. Why, then, did they leave their intent doubtful? Why 
did they not confer the power in express terms? Why were they 
thus totally silent on a point of so much importance? 

Seeing that the removing power naturally belongs to the ap- 
pointing power—seeing that in other cases, in the same consti- 
tution, its framers have left the one with the consequence of 
drawing the other after it, if in this instance, they meant to do 
what was uncommon and extraordinary; that is to say, if they 
meant to separate and divorce the two powers, why did they 
not say so? Why did they not express their meaning in plain 
words? Why should they take up the appointing power, and 
carefully define it, limit it and restrain it, and yet leave an 
equally important power, which all must admit to be closely 
connected with it, ifnota part of it, to vague inference and 
loose construction? If others can account for all this silence 
respecting the removing power, upon any Other ground than 
that the framers of the constitution regarded both powers as 
one, and supposed they had provided for them together, I con- 
fess [cannot. I have the clearest conviction, that they looked 
to no other mode of displacing an officer than by impeachment, 
or by the regular appointment of another person to the same 
place. 

But, sir, whether the decision of 1789 was right or wrong, the 
bill before us applies to the actually existing state of things. It 
recognises the president’s power of removal, in express terms, 
as ithas beea practically exercised, independently of the se- 
nate. The present bill does not disturb the power; but I wish 
not to be understood that the power is, even now, beyond the 
reach of legislation. I believe it to be within the just power 
of congress to reverse the decision of 1789, and I mean to hold 
myself at liberty to act, hereafter, upon that question, as I shall 
think the safety of the government and of the constitution may 
require. The present bill, however, proceeds upon the admis- 
sion that the power does at present exist. Its words are: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in all nominations 
made by the president to the senate, to fill vacancies occasion- 
ed by the exercise of the president’s power to remove the said 
officers mentioned in the second section of this act, the fact of 
the removal shall be stated to the senate, at the same time that 
the nomination is made, with a statement of the reasons for 
which such officer may have been removed.”’ 

In my opinion, this provision is entirely constitutional, and 
highly expedient. 

The reguiation of the tenure of office is 4 common exercise 
of legislative authority, and the power of congress, in this par- 
ticular, is not at all restrained or limited, by any thing contain- 
ed in the constitution, except in regard to judicial officers. All 
the rest is left to the ordinary discretion of the legislature. 
Congress may give to offices which it creates, (except those of 
judges) what duration it pleases. When the office is created, 
and is to be filled, the president is to nominate the candidate to 
fill it; but, when he comes into the office, he comes into it upon 
the conditions and restrictions which the law may have attach- 
edtoit. If congress were to declare by law that the attorney 
general, or the secretary of state, should hold his office during 
good behaviour, | am not aware of any ground on which such 
a law could be held unconstitutional. A provision of that kind 
might be unwise, in regard to such officers, but I do not per- 
ceive that it would transcend the power of congress. 

Ifthe constitution had not prescribed the tenure of judicial 
office, congress might have thought it expedient to give the 
judges just such a tenure as the constitution bas itself provided; 
that is to say, a right to hold during good behaviour; and, [ am 
of opinion, that such a law would have been perfectly constitu- 
tional. Ii is by law, in England, that the judges are made in- 
dependent of the removing power of the crown. I do not think 
that the constitution, by giving the power of appointment, or 
the power both of appointment and removal, to the president 
and senate, intended to impose any restraint on the legislature, 
in regard to its authority of regulating the duties, powers, dura- 
tion or responsibility of office. I agree, that congress ought not 
to do any thing which shall essentially impair that right of no- 
mination and appointment of certain officers, such as ministers, 
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judges, &c. which the constitution has vested in the president 
and senate. But while the power of nomination and appoint- 
ment is left fairly where the constitution has placed it, | think 
the whole field of regulation is open to legislative discretion. 
Ifa law were to pass, deciaring that district attorneys, or col 

Jectors of customs, should hold their offices four years, unless 
removed on conviction for misbehaviour, no one could doubt 
its constitutional validity; because the legislature is naturally 
competent to prescribe the tenure of office. And is a reasona- 
bie check on the power of removal any thing more than a qua- 
lification of the tenure of office? Letit be always remembered, 
that the president’s removing power, as now exercised, is 
claimed and held under the general clause, vesting in him the 
executive authority. It is implied, or inferred from that clause 
alone. Now, ifitis properly derived from that source, since 
the constitution does not say how it shall be limited, how de- 
fined, or how carried into effect, it seems especially proper for 
congress, under the general provision of the constitution, which 
gives it authority to pass all laws necessary to carry into effect 
the powers conferred on any department, to regulate the sub- 
ject of renioval. And the regulation here required is of the 
gentlest kind. It only provides that the president shall make 
his reasons for removal of officers of this description known to 
the senate, when he does see fit to remove them. It might, I 
think, very justly, go farther. It might, and perhaps it ought, 
to prescribe the form of removal, and the proof of the fact. It 
might, | think, too, declare, that the president should only sus- 
pend officers, at pleasure, tillthe next meeting of the senate, 
according to the amendment suggested by the honorable mem 

ber from Kentucky; and, if the present practice cannot be 
otherwise checked, this provision, in my opinion, ought here- 
after to be adopted. ButlT am content with the slightest de- 
gree of restraint which may be sufficient to arrest the totally 
unnecessary, unreasonable and dangerous exercise of the pow- 
erof removal. I desire only, for the present at least, that, 
when the president turns a man out of office, he should give his 
reasons for it, to the senate, when he nominates another per 

son to fillthe place. Let him give these reasons, and stand on 
them. If they be fair and honest, he need have no fear in stat- 
ing them. It is not to invite any trial; itis not to give the re- 
moved officer an opportunity of defence; it is not to excite con- 
troversy and debate; it is, simply, that the senate, and ullti- 
mately the public, may know the grounds of removal. I deem 
this degree of regulation at least, necessary; unless we are wil- 
ling to submit all these officers to an absolute and a perfectly 
irresponsible removing power; a power which, as recently ex- 
ercised, tends to turn the whole body of public officers into par- 
tisans, dependants, favorites, sycophants and man-worshippets. 

Mr. President, without pursuing the discussion further, [ will 
detain the senate only while [I reeapitulate the opinions which 
I have expressed; because I am far less desirous of influencing 
the judgment of others, than of inaking clear the grounds of my 
own judgment. 

I think, then, sir, that the power of appointment naturally 
and necessarily includes the power of removal, where no limita- 
tion is expressed, nor any tenure but that at will declared. The 
power of appointment being conferred on the president and se 
nate, I think the power of removal went along with it: and 
should have been regarded as a part of it, and exercised by the 
same hands. [| think, consequently, that the decision of 1789, 
which implied a power of removal, separate from the appoint- 
ing power, was erroneous. 

But I think the decision of 1789 has been established by prac- 
tice, and recognised by subsequent laws, as the settled con- 
struction of the constitution; and that it is our duty to act upon 
the case accordingly, for the present; without admitting that 
congress may not hereafter, if necessity shall require it, reverse 
the decision of 1789. [think the legislature possesses the pow 
er of regulating the condition, duration. qualification and tenure 
of office, in all cases where the constitution has made no ex- 
press provision on the subject. 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that it is competent for congress 
to declare by law, as one qualification of the tenure of office, 
that the incumbent shall remain in place till the president shall 
remove him, for reasons to be stated to the senate. And IT am 
of opinion that this qualification, mild and gentle as it is, will 
have some effect in arresting the evils which beset the progress 
of the government, and seriously threaten its future prosperity. 


These are the reasons for which [ give my support to this 
bill. 


February 18. 
Mr. Grundy. Mr. President: It is not my intention to reply 
particularly to the arguments of those who have advocated this 
bill, but to give my own opinions and the reasons upon which 
they are founded. With all the respect I entertain for the 
opinion of others, both those who reported this bill in 1826, and 
those who now support it, | must say I differ from them radi- 
cally; my judgment disapproves of every portion of it. Part of 
the provisions contained in it, I believe, are inexpedient, and 
not calculated to promote the professed object, which gentle- 
men say is a diminution of executive power and patronage. 
This object, | admit, is desirable; but I deny that this bill will 
have any tendency towards its accomplishment. Another por 
tion of this bill, [ consider unconstitutional and subversive of 
the first principles of this government. IT will examine the two 
important sections of this bill in their order, first premising that 
ite introduction in 1826, has in it very little authority with me. 
The bill does not appear to have been acted or voted upon after 
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its introduction, but was laid on the table upon the motion of 
Mr. Macon, a member of the committee. This shows at least 
thathe, Mr. Macon, may have entertained doubts, or have be, 
opposed to its passage, and how many other members of th, 
committee may have been in the same situation, it is iM pos. 
sible to say. ‘There appears to have been no discussion, jo 
vote of the senate upon the subject. This bill was again pp. 
ported by the senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton), in 1839, | 
will now show its history during that session; and it will refy), 
the charge of the senator from Sonth Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun). 
when he says that the friends of the administration have chang. 
ed their ground and abandoned their principles. It will be see, 
that the whole administration party, with the exception of tj 
senator from Missouri, and my colleague, and Mr. Snnith, oy 
South Carolina, used every means in their power to prevey, 
its passage. The two senators referred to, and now member; 
of this body, had formed their opinion in 1826; they were satis. 
fied with them in 1830; and they are now acting in confor. 
mity with them, They are at least consistent; but IE shoyiy 
like to know how the senator from Virginia, (Mr. Tyler), ayy 
the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Bibb), can reconcile the vos 
they are about to give in favor of this bill, with the votes give 
by them in 1830, upon the same bill, which I will read tron tip 
journal of that session. 

“The bill was then further amended, and on motion of M,, 
Bibb, that it be laid upon the table, it was determined in thy 
negative: Yeas 20, nays 23. On motion of Mr. Chase, the yea 
and nays being desired by one-fifth of the senators present, 
those who voted in the affirmative are, Messrs. Adams, Bar. 
nard, Bibb, Brown, Dickinson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, McKinley, Rowan, Sanford, Smit), 
of Md. Troup, Tyler, Woodbury. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are, Messrs. Barton, Bell, 
Benton, Burnet, Chase, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Head. 
ricks, Holmes, Johnson, Knight, Naudain, Noble, Robbins. Rug. 
gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of S. Carolina, Sprague, Web. 
ster, White, Willie.”’ 

If this bill should pass, the effect will be, that all district at. 
torneys, collectors of the customs, naval officers, surveyors of 
the customs, navy agents and receivers of public moneys for 
lands, registers of the land office, will become officers for lile, 
unless the president shall think proper to remove them. He, 
and he alone, will have entire control over their tenure of of. 
fice, exceptthey become defaulters in the payment of pubic 
moneys in their bands. However incompetent or negligent 
they may be in the discharge of their duties, they will remaw 
in office, unless the president shall think proper to remove 
them. For instance, a district attorney may mismanage the 
causes Of the government; may fail to promote its just claims 
with effect; yet, if he and his friends can secure favor with the 
chief magistrate, he continues in office for life. Not so under 
the existing law, which is sought to be repealed. According 
to it, atthe end of every four years, they are brought before 
this body for its approval; and if they are unworthy the senate 
can discharge them from the service of the country. Gentle. 
men say they are diminishing executive power by this provi- 
sion of the bill, when in fact they are withdrawing the power 
of the senate over these officers, and concentrating it in the 
executive. I think, therefore, gentlemen are wholly mistaken 
in the means selected by them for the accomplishment of their 
object. A renomination to the senate every four years, givesa 
salutary stimulus to a public officer toa faithful discharge of bis 
duty. He knows that every error be commits may come to the 
knowledge of the senators of his state, and the time will come, 
and shortly, when his conduct will be reviewed in this body: 
and if he shall not have performed it well, there are others be- 
sides the chief magistrate who have the power to prevent his 
continuance in office. He witli, therefore, act as becomes an 
officer of the public acting for the community, whieb through 
this body has the power to act on him, rather than the officer 
of the president of the United States, to whom alone he wil! 
be responsible should this bill become atlaw. The great prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of our institutions, so far 4s 
relates to the legislative and executive departments, is the re 
sponsibility of publie agents to those who have placed them in 
office. Hence it is that senators return once in six years to that 
body by whom they were created, and representatives return 
to the people once in two years. So the president of the U. 
States returns io the people once in four years. This is al! 
done that their conduct may be examined, anda decision made 
upon the propriety of continuing them in office. How then 
can it’ be improper that these officeholders enumerated in this 
bill, shall return to the appointing power once in four years, 
that their conduct, and the manner they have discharged their 
public duties, may be investigated, with a view to a decision 
whether they shall be continued in office or not? In regard to 
the control of the executive over the minds of officeholders, ! 
ask senators to reflect whether he will not possess it in 4 
greater degree when he can continue the incumbent in office 
without the intervention of the senate. Under this bill, should 
it pass, the president would have a well-trained, disciplined, 
veteran corps, well skilled in all the arts of electioneering, 
made subservient to his will by the fact that he alone had the 
power to displace them, and that neither the senate of the U. 
States, nor any other body of men, conld interfere in displacing 
them, or preventing their reappointment. It is urged. that 


worthy men have been removed from office, without sufficient 
The present chief magistrate 


cause. Of thie I have no doubt. 
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has, in some instances, been imposed on by the representaiions 
of others. Another fact, however, is equally clear, that others 
have been retained who should have been dismissed. My opi- 
nion is, although I do not pretend to speak with absolute ac- 
curacy, that a majority of all the federal offices in the United 
States at this time are held by individuals opposed to the ad- 
ministration. Take the offices of the different departments in 


into effect so far as relates to executive duties. When, how- 
ever, he commences his administration, he finds the secretaries 
of state, of the treasury, of war, of the navy, the postmaster 
generaland attorney general, all opposed to his measures of 
reform whiclr have been called for by the publie voice. If 
he shall dismiss them, the senate will have them restored; 
for they have been dismissed for opinion’s sake, or on political 





this city, and I presume no doubt could existin the mind of 
any one, that the greater number in them belong to the oppo- 
sition. L have heard of no material change in the post office de- 
partment in that respect, and [ know that two or three years 


ago, a witness* who knew the politics of each person engaged 
in the general post office, and was himself a violent opposition 
man, furnished to a committee of this body a list of the persons 
employed and their politics respectively; and a majority of them 
were opposed to this administration. It has somehow hap- 
pened, that this administration has incurred all the odium of 
proscription, while its enemies have enjoyed, as far as office is 
concerned, the greater portion of the “spoils.’? [tis urged as 
an objection to the existing law, that these offices generally 
expire and have to be renewed at the session of congress im- 
mediately preceding every presidential election. This was the 
case immediately after the passage of the law of 1820: but gen- 
tlemen should recollect, that in all cases where a temporary 
appointment is made by the president for any cause, when the 
senate convenes and approves of the appointment, the new 
commission bears date, and is for four years from the time of 
approval by this body. This will in ashort time destroy that 
disproportion in different years upon which his argument is 
founded. [am willing, however, to waive this, and place the 
subject upon the ground stated by the advocates of this bill, | 
which is; that the commissions of all, or nearly all, expire at | 
ihe session of congress immediately preceding the presidential | 
election. This period, of all others, is, in my judgment, vet 














most unfavorable to the influence and popularity of the chief 
magistrate then in office. The influence of those who possess 
ihe appointing power is greatest while many are competing for 
an appointment. When the apple has fatlen, and in the | 
scramble one has secured it, the other competitors go away | 
dissatisfied; when six, eight or ten men are striving for an of- 
fice, he who succeeds in obtaining it is gratified, and will pro- 
hably be the friend of the president who has bestowed it upon | 
him; but itis quite probable, that all or most of the others, who | 
have been disappointed, will feel that their just claims have | 
been overlooked, and they may become hostile to the chief | 
magistrate, who has not properly appreciated their merits. It 

therefore seems to me, that a more suitable period than the 

session of congress preceding a presidential election, could not 

be fixed on to weaken the executive power and influence. I 

therefore conclude, that the enactment of the first section of this 

bill will greatly increase executive power and patronage, and 

not diminish it in the slightest degree. 

ifgentlemen wish to reduce executive patronage. [ will unite 

with them most heartily, if they will strike at the root of the 

evil. If they will begin by diminishing the number of unne- 

cessary Offices, and opposing the creation of others not de- 


grounds merely. 


I ask the senator from Kentucky, should he 
be elevated to the chief magistracy, in such a state of things, 


whether, when rendered thus powerless by the acts of this 


body, he would be more than a lifeless statue inhabiting the 
presidential mansion? 

Should the senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster), he 
chosen chief magistrate, uuder similar circumstances, he would 
be like Daniel of old, when thrown into the lion’s den—with 
this difference, that his God might not so effectually protect 
bim. When one of the secretaries should be directed by the 
president to make a material change in the mode of admwinister- 
ing his department, his reply might be, that he saw no reason 
for the change, and therefore would not adopt the suggestion 
of the president. A dismission takes place, and the secretary, 
knowing he has a majority of political friends in this body, re- 
lies upon their reinstating him; Task, will he be disappointed 
when the senate cOmes to act upon the nomination of his suc- 
cessor? From what we have all seen and know,[ think he 
would not. In this way the senate will have the power to 
compel the president to retain, as his advisers and counsellors, 
men who would rejoice at any disaster which might befal hig 
administration; men who would introduce discord and distrac- 
tion into the executive councils, instead of harmony and con- 
cert of action. No government can be administered in this 
manner, and if we wish to perpetuate the principles of republi- 
can government, we should avoid the introduction of a practice 
which would shake the very pillars of our free institutions. 

Gentlemen say that a sense of propriety and delicacy would 
prevent a secretary from retaining his place, against the will of 
the president of the U. States. Sir, | do not wish to see the suc- 
cessful operations of this government dependent upon the de- 
licacy of felling of any man or set of men. These secretaries 
mightthink orsay thatthe public interest, and their duty to their 
country, required them not to abandon or be driven from their 
stations, and this senate might entertain the same opinion. 
According to the mode of thinking which might prevail at the 
time with the secretaries and the senate, every feeling of 
delicacy would be merged in the consideration of higher and 
paramount duties. The question arising upon this section of 
the bill is certainly one of great delicacy, as it relates to this 
body. Itisan effort, om our part, to participate in the power 
of removal from office, and to check the president in the use 
of that power which has been exercised by every chief magis- 
trate, from the formation of the government down to the pre- 
sent day. Whatever portion of power this bill deprives the 
president of, is acquired by this body. When, then, it is re- 
inembered, that we daily hear charges made against the execu- 

tive, of usurping authority and power not delegated to him by 
the constitution, we should be careful not to incur the imputa- 





manded by the public interest, then something effectual can be 
done. The evil is in the legislation of congress, not in the 
executive branch of the government. The remedy must be 
applied by the legislature to its own proceedings, not in at- 
teinpting to encroach upon the rights of another department of 
the government. 

The 2d section of the bill requires no comment. It only car- 
ries ont in detail the provisions of the first. [ shall, therefore, 
proceed to an examination of the 3d section. The provisions of 
this section [ consider not only inexpedient but unconstitu- 
tional; and senators, on all sides, will excuse any unusual zeal 
I may manifest on this aubjects becanse, I verily believe, if 
this bill goes into practical effect. it will stop the operations of 
this government—and destroy all those checks designed by the 
constitution to be imposed upon the different departments. To 
prevent all misunderstanding upon this subject, I will read the 
3d section: 

“And be it further enacted, That in all nominations made by 
the president to the senate, to fill vacancies occasioned by re- 
moval from office, the facts of the removal shall be stated to 
the senate, at the same time that the nomination is made, with 
a statement of the reasons for such removal.”’ 


Let it be recollected, that this section has no neccessary con- 
nection with those which precede it. It is not restricted to the 
officers enumerated or mentioned in the 2d section. {tem 
braces, in plain and express language, every officer of the go 
vernment, from the secretary of state inclusive, down tothe 


lowest officer who holds a commission from the president of 


the United States. When any of them are removed, the rea 
sone for the removal are to be assigned to this body. Why is 
this to he done? Gentlemen, at least some of them, on the 
other side of the house, have told us that the senate mav judge 
of the sufficiency of the reasons, and, if found insufficient, re- 
ject the snecessor and all other nominees, until the original in- 
eumbent shall he restored. 


ed. They elect a chief magistrate by an overwhelming majori- 
tv,and send him to administer the government. 





“Abraham Bradley, esq. late assistant postmaster general. 





Now, let there be an adverse or 
Oppnsition senate—tlet the people call for a change of measnres 
as londly and stronely az they may—still nothing can he effect- 


This is all 
they can do ander the constitution. He must carry their wishes 


tion of regarding the mote that is in our brother’s eye, rather 
than the beam thatis in our own. If, under the constitution, 
this body does not possess the right to participate in removals 
from office, this bill is an act of usurpation on our part—a 
grasping at power not delegated to the senate by the constitu- 
tion. I will now attempt to show that this body possesses no 
such power. Task gentlemen to tell me in what part of the 
constitution they find the power? According to my reading of 
that instrument it is no where to be found, either expressly or 
by implication. 

The constitution provides three separate, distinct and inde- 
| pendent departments of government—legislative, executive 
land judicial; and by this division of power, the wisest law- 
givers and statesmen have supposed the best security for liberty 
was secured; and it is only by protecting each department 
from the encroachments of the others, that the advantages aris- 
ing from this separation of powers can be preserved. Wherever 
the same man or body of magistracy, however numerous, make 
the laws, decide upon, and execute them, there is despotism 
and tyranny, by whatever name the government may be call- 
ed. Itis only by keeping the powers of government in dif- 
ferent bodies of men, each acting within the limits prescribed 
to it by the constitution, that we can calculate with any degree 
of certainty upon the perpetuation of the blessings of free go- 
vernment. Therefore, the joint action of the different depart- 
ments of this government should never take place, anless in 
cases directed by the constitution. These are clearly pointed 
outin thatinstrament. Inthe enactment of laws, the house 
of representatives, the senate and the president, must all con- 
cur, unlesa he refuses his assent, and two-thirds of each house 
shall pass the bill, notwithstanding his objections. In making 
treaties and appointing to office, the house of representatives 
bas noagency. These subjects are confided exclusively to the 
president and senate. To this extent, and no further, has the 
constitution authorised the president and senate to act jointly, 
and the conclusion | would draw is, that so soon as that joint 
duty assigned to them by the constitution is performed, each 
of them is, in all other respects, to perform its separate func- 
tions, independently of, and uninfluenced by the other. If the 
framers of the constitution had intended that the senate should 
participate in the power of removal, could they not, and would 
they not, have said so? They give to the senate expresely a 
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of the appointing power, and by not giving any portion 
of the power of removal, the inference is too strong to be resist- 
ed, that a participation in the latter power was not designed to 
be communicated to this body. 

There are strong reasons why the senate should act with the 
executive in making appointments to office, and should not act 
with bim in removal. The president may have been misin- 
formed as to the character and quatifications of an individual, 
and he may nominate him for the approval of this body. The 
senators from the state in which the nominee resides, in all 
probability, may be better acquainted with his character and 
qualifications than the president—therefore, by the superior 


infermation they possess, the errors of the president may be 


corrected. This is a salutary check, and shows the wisdom of 
that provision in the constitution which makes the senate a 
portion of the appointing power. Not 80, however, as to the 
removing power. When an executive officer is appointed, 
he discharges his duties under the inspection of the president, 
although at a distance, through the official channels of com- 
munication. The president is advised of the manner in which 
he performs his duties; the president can therefore, be better 
able to form a correct opinion, as to the propriety of retaining or 
removing him, than this body or any other department of the 
government. 

The congress of 1789 decided this question in the way for 
which [ have contended. That congress was composed of many 
of the men who formed the constitution, and knew the inten- 
tion of its framers better than the men of this day. A bill was 
introduced into the house of representatives creating the office 
of secretary of foreign affairs; it contained a provision expressly 
giving the power of removal of that cfficer to the president. 

pon this, a lengthy, animated and interesting discussion took 
place, which resulted in striking out that part of the bill confer- 
ring the power on the president, not because it was unnecessa- 
ry, but upon the ground of a pre-existing constitutional right in 
the chief magistrate, which could neither be given nor taken 
away by law. This bill also passed the senate, and was signed 
by general Washington, then president of the United States. 
The first commission ever issued by him was to Mr. Jefferson, 
as secretary of state, and that reads, that ‘‘the office is to be 
held during the pleasure of the president of the United States.”’ 
This form of commission has been invariably pursued in all like 
cases, from that period to the present. President Washington, 
the elder Mr. Adama, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe 
and the younger Mr. Adams, have all exercised this power un- 
questioned, except in one case only, to which I will call the at- 
tention of the senate. When Mr. Granger, in 1814, was dis- 
missed from the office of postmaster general by Mr. Madison, a 
ce sensation was produced both in and out of congress. This 

know; for [ was here at that period. Mr. Granger was known 
to be an able and efficient officer; he was a great favorite with 
the democracy of New England; he was not dismissed for any 
delinquency in the discharge of his public duties. In this state 
of things, the following resolution was introduced into the se- 
nate of the United States, as appears from 2d vol. Executive 
Journal, page 504. 

Mr. German submitted the following motion for consideration: 

* Resolved, That the president of the United States be, and he 
is hereby requested, to inform the senate, whether the office of 
postmaster genera! be now vacant, and if vacant, in what man- 
ner the same became vacant.”’ 


This resolution was rejected by a vote of the senate, which 
shows that it wae the understanding at that time that they had 
no right to interfere in cases of removal. This is the only in- 
stance, since the decision of the congrese in 1789, in which any 
member of the senate has atlempied to call on the president for 
his reasons for removal, until the present chief magistrate came 
into office. Can it be believed that this power of removal could 
have been exercised by all chief magistrates of every political 
character and description, and no serious question be nmiade re- 
specting it for the space of forty years, unless it was considered 
by all political parties that the constitutional power did exist, 
and that the decision of 1789 was well made, and in conformity 
with the constitution? For my own part, Il have believed toat 
this question was more fully settled than any but one in our 
whole political history. That the alien and sedition laws were 
unconstitutional may be considered better settied—no other, I 
am sure. In 1830, Mr. Holmes, then a senator from Maine, in- 
troduced a series of resolutions, one of which called for the pre- 
sident’s reasons for removals from office. I will read to the se- 
nate so much of the journal as relates to the subject, and it will 
be seen that, by a full party vote, the decision was against call- 
ing upon the president for an assignment of his reasons: 

‘Resolved, That the president of the United States be respect- 
fully requested to communicate to the senate, the number, 
names and offices, of the officers removed by him, since the last 
session of the senate, with the reasons for each removal. 

*‘On motion by Mr. Grundy, that said motion be postponed 
~ ema it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 24, nays 
Q2 * 

“On motion by Mr. Grundy, the yeas and nays being desired 
by one-fifth of the senators present, those who voted in the af- 
firmative are, 

‘*Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, Livingston, 
McKinley, McLean, Rowan, Sanford, Smith, of South Caroli- 
na, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury. 

*Those who veted in the negative, are, 





‘‘Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, Clayton 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, Knight, 
Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Spragye 
Webster, Willie.” - T.5 

Gentlemen may say, that there is a difference between cahjiy 
upon the president by a resolution, and calling upon him by an 
act of congress. I can discern no such difference. If the so. 
nate possesses the power, it is derived from the constitution; jf 
it dO not possess it, an act of congress cannot confer it. 

It is argued that this will give more stability to the tenure of 
office. Lam not satisfied that this is desirable. 1 protest againg, 
this ownership of office, so much insisted on by those Opposed 
to this administration. Officers ought not to be. induced to be. 
lieve, that they have a freehold estate in their offices; they 
should be taught to rely upon their own good conduct and faith. 
fulness as the only means by which they can be continued jp 
public employment. Further; although I am no ardent or ex. 
travagant advocate for rotation in office, I would not say tha 
those who might be so fortunate as to be appointed to profitable 
places, requiring no particular skill or qualifications, should 
hold them to the exclusion of all others during their lives, | 
can see no impropriety whatever, after they have enjoyed the 
benefits of office for a reasonable time, in their places being be. 
stowed on others equally meritorious and as well qualitied. 

It is no disparagement to a man’s standing or character, that 
another individual has been found who can perform the duties 
of his office as weil as he can, and that others had been appoint. 
ed in his place. If the office has been advantageous and _pro- 
fitable, he should not enjoy the whole benefits in preference to 
all his cotemporaries. On the other hand, if the office has been 
burthensome, he ought, in proper time, to be relieved from it, 

It is impossible to forget the events which have preceded the 
wonderful change of opinion which has been produced in the 
views of some gentlemen as to the power of removal. In 1830, 
a few politicians had oeen removed, and their friends called the 
power of the president in question, after it had been quietly ex. 
ercised for forty years; but a majority of the 3enate repudiated 
the idea, that they had the constitutional right to rein up the 
executive upon that point. Never was a majority found to op. 
pose the rights of the president, until he used it for the purpose 
of executing a measure which was intended to affect the inter. 
ests of the bank of the United States. Since that time, we all 
know, a most serious exertion has been made to produce the 
impression upon the public mind, that the right to remove does 
not exist in the president, under the constitution, and now it is 
seriously insisted on, and may be so decided for the first time, 
that the president has no right to remove his own secretaries, 
without the consent of the senate. 

That this bill, by its repeal of the act of 1820, tends to strength- 
en executive power, cannot, in my mind, admit of a doubt. 
Now, all executive officers embraced in the act of 1820, go out 
of office every four years by operation of law. There is a re- 
currence at such periods to the appointing power, the president 
and senate. They hold now at the will of the president and 
senate; of the presidentat all times, and of the senate express- 
ed once in four years; but if you repeal the law of 1820, they 
will hold at all times at the will of the president only. If it be 
said, he may fail to reappoint under the law of 1820, it may be 
well answered, that he may remove at ail times, were that act 
repealed. 

That taking away the frequent recurrence to the appointing 
power is weakening the executive branch of the government, 
is, to my mind, a novel idea. Would it strengthen executive 
power, if all the secretaries, treasurer, register, solicitor, eomp- 
trollers and auditors, had to pass the senate every four yeare’ 
On the contrary, would not such a law very much weaken the 
executive, by compelling him to have such counsellors and aids 
as would be acceptable to the senate, as well as himself? When- 
ever one of these officers became obnoxious to the senate, how- 
ever much he might be the favorite of the president, he would 
be driven from office, by the rejection of the senate, at the end 
of four years. The same principle applies to the officers em- 
braced by the act of 1820, who are executive officers as entirely 
as secretaries and comptrollers; and if gentlemen are desirous 
to curtail executive power, the wiser course would be, not to 
repeal the law of 1820, but enlarge its provisions and bring al! 
these officers under the revision of the senate. If, under the 
existing law, the president may remove some who are agreeable 
to the senate, he cannot, under ita operation, appoint any who 
are not so. 


The senators are elected for six years, and therefore it may 
be anticipated that a majority of them will oftener be opposed 
to a majority of the people, than the president or house of re- 
presentatives. If they can compel the president to retain in of- 
fice men of their principles, instead of having executive officers 
whose opinions correspond with his own, and of the majority of 
the people who elected him, then may the people give up all 
idea of ever reforming this government by a change of president 
of the United States. 

I will now take a nearer practical view of the operation of 
the third section of the bill under consideration. Suppose the 
president assigns his reasons for the removal of an individual 
from office, as required; the first question presented to the se- 
nate ia, are these reasons sufficient to justify the act of removal’ 
If they shall be adjudged snfficient, then another question arises, 
are they true? The president may have been misinformed, or 
in the language of a distinguished member of the other house, 
the fact may be true and still not be proveable according to the 
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rules of evidence. You thus place the president of the United 
States in the odious attitude of an accuser and public prosecu- 
tor; and in some, perhaps in many cases, he may fail to make 
ond his reasons by proof. Surely gentlemen will not attempt 
to escape from this state of things by saying that exculpatory 
evidence shall not be received in behalf of the dismissed officer. 
This course will be too unjust to be tolerated. The senate has 
required of the president to transmit to them the reasons why 
the individual has been removed; the president has sent them, 
and they are placed upon the records of this body, the highest 
known to the constitution of the country. Now, are gentlemen 
prepared to say, afier they have caused to be made public char- 
ges against the character of a removed officer, after they have 
inscribed them upon their own records, that they will not hear 
that evidence which will show that the chief magistrate has 
been misinformed, and that the charges made are unfounded in 
truth? {can only answer for myself: ny sense of justice would 
coustrain me to hear the evidence, and thereby vindicate the 
character of an individual who might otherwise suffer great in- 
justice. [t will be readily seen that by this course of proceed- 
ing, the whole time of the senate would be consumed in settling 
controversies produced by the operations of this bill. 

Another objection is, that it destroys the responsibility of the 
president. As the law now stands, he is responsible, | mean 


) notin a criminal poimt of view, but he is responsible to public 


ba ats 





opinion for the nanagement of the whole executive department 
of the government, and it is his duty to dismiss from the public 
service any and every public officer who fails to perform bis 
duty, so soon as he is informed of it. But if the senate can 
force him to retain in service executive officers against his will, 
may he not justly say, ‘I could have had all executive duties 
well performed if | had been permitted to employ agents in 
whom confidence could be placed; but the senate has compel- 
led me to retain in the service of the executive department of 
the government, men unworthy and faithless; and therefore I 


> cannot justly be held responsible for the management of that 


department of the government at the head of which [ am plac- 
ed.’ [t seems to me, if gentlemen will review this whole sub- 


) ject, they will be brought to doubt whether that self love and 


confidence whieh each man has in himself, has not bad some 
share in inducing them to believe that this power of removal 
could be more safely trusted in their hands than in those to 
which it has hitherto been confined. Particular portions of the 
constitution have been relied on by the advocates of this bill, 
for the purpose of showing that we have the power to restrain 
the executive in the exercise of the removing power. The se- 
cond clause of the second section of the second article is relied 
on. It reads: 

“He (meaning the president) shall have power by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provid- 
ed two thirds of the senators present concur, and he shall no- 
minate, and by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 


) judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the United 


States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law; but the congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper in the president alone, in the courts of law, 


> or in the heads of departments.”’ 


Reliance is placed upon the last sentence of what I have read. 
A sufficient answer to all the argument I have heard is, that we 
are not now passing a law vesting the appointment of inferior 
officers in the president alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. Were we now passing a bill creating in- 
ferior officers and vesting their appointments as provided for in 
this clause of the constitution, then questions might arise on 
whom the appointing power should be conferred, and also whe- 
ther in such cases the removing power would not properly at- 
lach itself to those Lo whom the appointing power was given; 
but these questions cannot arise upon the bill before us. This 
bill is of a different character altogether; it embraces officers, 
the appointment of whom cannot be transferred from the presi- 
dent and senate by law. It includes ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, which must be appointed by the presi- 
dentand senate, under the general authority conferred on them, 
in the first part of the clause of the constitution [ have just read. 


_A part of the eighth section of the first article of the constitu- 
tion has been referred to, to sustain the power of. congress in 
passing the bill. In the enumeration of the powers of congress 
it is declared that ‘congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment thereof.”? [ cannot myself discern the least applica- 
lon or support which this bill can derive from this part of the 
constitution. The power given by it is to pass laws, to carry 
Into effect the powers vested in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. Now, I am at 
a loss to see how gentlemen can discover in this a power given 
to congress to deprive an officer of the government of rights or 
powers vested in him by the constitution. If the power of re- 
moval was of such a nature as to require legislation to erable 
the president to exercise it, then it might be our duty to pass 
laws in aid of the executive; but no law is necessary to assist 
him in the execution of this part of his duties, nor can we in- 
Cumber or disable him in its exercise by our enactments. 

The senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) asks us, if we mean 
© insist that the decisions of the congress of 1789 are decisive 





and conclusive in all cases; if so, it decided in favor of a bank 
of the United States, and a protecting tariff, to which most of 
the friends of the administration are opposed. To this inquiry, 
a satisfactory answer can be easily given. The decision of that 
congress for a bank was never acquiesced in for a single day. 
A large portion of the American people denounced it at the 
time; the Opposition to it was kept up steadily during the whole 
existence of its charter. Mr. Jefferson, the leader of the repub- 
lican party, never for a moment ceased his hostility to it, not 
ouly upen the ground that it was unconstitutional, but also that 
it was dangerous to the liberties of the people. This was not 
only his opinion, but the opinion of a great majority of those 
who professed to have adopted his principles of government. 
The question of the bank was at all times litigated, never ac- 
quiesced in. Notso as tothe removing power, that was de- 
cided, and universal acquiescence and silence in regard to it 
continued for forty years. 

As to the tariff, spoken of as imposed by the congress of 1789, 
no argument can be drawn from it to justify the tariff from 
which the country is now gaining gradual relief. The tariff of 
1789 did not exceed, nor even equal, the necessities of the 
country. So far as I have understood the late controversy re- 
specting the tariff, it hae not been contended that duties may 
not be laid and collected for the purpose of carrying on the go- 
vernment, and paying its debts. The objection is to imposition 
of duties to raise money not needed by the government for con- 
stitutional objects, but for the purpose of bettering the situation 
of one portion of the community to the prejudice and at the ex- 
pense of another portion. Buta tariff imposed for the sole pur- 
pose of raising the sums necessary to carry on the government, 
administered upon an economical plan, and thereby affording 
protection incidentally to domestic mauufactures, is not the 
kind of tariff which has been complained of, and which has met 
with such serious opposition; and gentlemen may take it for 
granted, that any other tariff than such as [ have last mention- 
ed, will never be acquiesced in. 


The senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) says the people have 
elected the president, and, right or wrong, they will sustain 
him. This seems to me to be underrating the patriotism and 
intelligence of the American people. If he were the tyrant, 
usurper and despot, which he has been described to be, the 
people would not sustain him. If they could have been per- 
suaded that he had usurped powers not delegated by the con- 
stitution or laws, but had acted in derogation of both, they 
would not sustain him. The people of the United States elect- 
ed Mr. Adams the elder, but they did not sustain him, because, 
in their opinion, the alien and sedition laws, passed by him and 
his political friends, were violations of the constitution, and 
showed that the rights of the people were unsafe in their hands. 
Inthe same manner would the people abandon the present 
chief magistrate, were he to do an act plainly violating the con- 
stitution, or were he to act in disregard of the rights of the peo- 
ple. ; 

Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, were all the 
choice of the people when they were elevated to the chief ma- 
gistracy, and the people sustained them upon the same princi- 
ple they sustain the present chief magistrate. They believed 
them to be, as they believe him to be, honest, capable and 
faithful to the constitution. When the younger Mr. Adams was 
made president, he was not the choice of the people, and they 
would not sustain him, and the fact of his not being their choice 
when he became president, contributed, more than all other 
causes combined, to his defeat in the election of 1828. 


It is further said, that the people will not credit those who 
lay the misdeeds of the present executive before them. This 
should rather induce gentlemen to doubt the soundness of their 
own opinions, when the great body of the people, upon a fair 
exhibition of the facts and arguments, decide every important 
question against them; and gentlemen should not indulge the 
spirit of prophecy too much, unless there is a reasonable cer- 
tainty that the facts foretold will follow the predictions. If, at 
the last session, the people of the United States could have 
been persuaded that they were wretched and miserable, when 
they felt and knew they were happy; if they could have believ- 
ed that they were ruined and bankrupt, when agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures and all the mechanic arts, were flou- 
riahing in a higher degree than at any former period, then, in- 
deed, would gentlemen have succeeded in putting down the 
present chief magistrate. The people of the United States, 
however, attentively surveyed the controversy carrying on be- 
tween the president of the United States and those by whom he 
was assailed. Kach individual examined into his own condi- 
tion for himself, and ascertained as far as practicable how far 
the acts of the executive, or the acts of the bank of the United 
States, had operated injuriously upon his interests; and, after 
full examination thus made, the judgment of the community 
has been, so far as it could be given, pronounced in favor of the 
acts of the president, and against the bank of the United States. 
The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) tells us, that the 
bank is now out of the question; that no proposition to renew 
the charter will be brought forward. My fear has been, and is, 
that the lion is not dead ‘‘but sleepeth;” and that, upon a pro- 
mising occasion, he will rouse up from his slumbers, and exert 
all his powers for a prolongation of his existence. 

We are again triumphantly asked, where is the treasury of 
the United States? I answer, safe in the deposite banks, sub- 
ject to the drafts of the treasurer, without any loss or diminu- 
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tion whatever, We are told, that the president has asked con- 


gress Lo pass a law regulating the safe keeping of the public mo- 
ney; but the senator from Kentucky says, no such law will be 
passed this session. This [ think probable, because, at the last 
session, a bill to that effect passed the other house, but failed 
in this; and the same thing may occur again, even should the 
friends of the bill be able to pass it in the house of representa- 
tives. ‘The president and bis friends are anxious that the pub- 
lic moneys be kept under rules and regulations prescribed by 
law. If this cannot be accomplished, the fault will not be 
theirs. 

Mr. President, { had intended to say much more on this sub- 
ject, but the state of my health, together with that desire which 
every senator must feel to despatch the public business at this 
late period of the session, will induce me, so far as | am con- 
cerned, now to submit the important principles involved in this 
Dill to the decision of the senate. 

February 20. 

Mr. Poindexter said, that, since this subject had been under 
the consideration of the senate, he had feit anxious to express 
his Opinions upon its principles. It opened before us the 
whole theory of our government. But from respect to the se- 
nate, and a belief that it had been amply discussed to enable 
the people to understand it, he would not take up the time of 
the senate, by entering far into the discussion. He had wished 
in particular to examine the doctrine of implied powers. He 
deuied the whole theory altogether. ‘The executive powers of 
the president were derived from legislative enactments. There 
was no such thing as implied powers in any branch of the go- 
verament. Where power was given, it was expressly declared 
and specified in the constitution. ‘here was another point he 
Wished to have discussed. ‘That was the power of impeach- 
ment. But he would forbear. 

Mr. Calhoun said, the third section of the bill, involving the 
question whether the powerof removal resided in the president 
by the constitution or not, was one of no ordinary character. 
Upon its decision, momentous consequences depended. He 
believed the future destinies of this government rested on that 
decision. But that subject bad been ably discussed by gentle- 
men qualified for the task, and he would not occupy the time 
of the senate by repeating their arguments. He intended to 
confine himself to a single point. 

Mr. C. said the power of removal existed either as a power 
necessary and proper for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the constiiution, or as an express grantof that constitution. 
If it was necessary for carrying into effect the constitution, it 
was more properly a legislative than an executive power, 

He had relied on the decision of 1789 as the true and proper 
exposition of the constitution, until last winter, when his at- 
tention was particularly called to the subject. He then took 
up the subject and looked over the debate of that time. He 
thought the arguments of the minority exhibited a just view of 
the question, and were unanswerable. 

Mr. C. said, some senators had grounded their arguments on 
the supposition that this power was contained in that general 
sweep, where all executive power is granted to the president. 
Others maintain that it was an inherent power. But he disa- 
greed with both opiniens. Mr. C. wished to turn to the practi- 
eal operations, and see how these powers would work. Among 
80 Many constructions, there could be no government. Every 
Officer, from the president down to the constable, must show 
some grant of power, either from the constitution or law. 

Congress was the great central point where all power must 
receive its sanction and direction, instead of being directed ac- 
cording to the views of separate and conflicting departments. 
Ifthe different departmente of the government should be placed 
in hostile array against each other, it was easy to see which 
would prevail. The president executed the laws and was 
clothed with their authority; be put all the machinery of go- 
vernment in motion, and without him the laws were power 
less. The judicial department might decide upon the proprie- 
ty and application of the laws, but the president must enforce 


their decisions. Hence it was easy to see which department 
would prevail in the conflict. 


Mr. ©. said, he had been unjustly dealt with. He had been 
represented as saying that all the officers of government were 
the suppie tools of executive power. That was far from tis 
meaning; he believed there were many upright and conscien- 
tious officers. But hie fears were for the future. He had seen 
within a few years persons of the noblest spirit and purest in- 
tentions, quail before that magic influence, which has power 
over all, and before which the loftiest bow down. Before it, 
Roman firmness had been broken; and every manly virtue 
blasted beneath its withering influence. And whoever con- 
tended for that power, upheld a mighty influence which would 
swallow up our free institutions. 

There was, said Mr. C. an immense amount of discretionary 
power, which must be vested somewhere, and he thought it 
should be intrusted with congress, as the immediate represen. 
tatives of the people. The president was sufficiently protected 
hy his negative over the laws of congress. And here, Mr. C. 
said, he differed with his honorable friend from Maryland (Mr. 
Kent) in regard to the veto power of the executive. He be- 
lieved that power was granted, not only as a protection against 
the encroachments of congress, but also to prevent all laws 
which might embarrass him in the peformauce of his duties. 


The judicial department was fortified by its permanence and 
tenure of office. 
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Mr. C. said, thatif they wished to have the public busing, 
transacted faithtully, the officer should be made safe; as suse ef 
his place as if it were a freehold. Such should be the pohiey of 
the government, unless they meant that offices should be the 
spoils of victory, and be ¢ivided like conquered lands in fOruver 
tunes. Every president ought to rejoice in the Opportunity of 
giving his reasons and explaining his conduct to the people, 

Mr. C. went on to state, that the doctrines contained jp the 
bill were precisely the same as those which had been advocay. 
ed by the friends of this administration, and upon whici \ 
came into power. He held the grounds of canvass sacreq— 
pledges should be redeemed, and assurances given to the peo. 
ple be scrupulously fulfilled. 

Mr, C, said the senator from New York (Mr. Wright) jag 
attempted to shew there was no danger trom the multitude 
over which executive power was exercised. He then went oy 
to show that there was danger—an irresistible influence exe. 
ed through each division and subdivision of that great mass, 
He referred to rotation in office. He thought where the offices 
were filled by the people, rotation might be practised; py 
where they were filled by the will of a single man, it tended yy 
make slaves and supple tools of men. 


February 14, 
The aenate having resumed the consideration of the bi)) wp 


repeal the four years’ law, and other gentlemen having spoken, 

Mr. Clay said that he had intended to make a few remarks; 
but as it was late in the day, and as this was Saturday evening, 
he would postpone what he desired to say to another time. He 
begged leave, however, to throw out, rather for the information 
of the senate and the Committee, than to force a discussion, ay 
amendment which be proposed as a substitute for the second 
section, Which amendment was entirely in effect what he had 
submitted last session, in the form of resolutions. The amend. 
ment wenta little farther than the second section as it now 
stood; but that section involved the principle of the amend. 
ment. He hoped the senator in his eye would come out on this 
question, and letit be seen if there was any one on this floor 
who would rise and assert thatthe president bad the power, 
without any ground, even of constitutional impheation, to re- 
move from office; that the stream could exist without the spring, 
ifthe president had such power, then the constitutien was not 
worth asous. The friends of the administration seemed to be 
rather shy about the constitution, except one who said that he 
would not touch it. Was it because the subject was above his 
power? Not so?) That gentleman had already given evidence 
that he possessed the ability. Could he find no constitutional 
foundation for the erection of this power? I object, (said Mr. 
C.) to give the president a band of 100,000 pensioned officers, 
more efiicieat as a guard than the Pretorian band of Rome. 
there be this power of removal expressly given in the constite- 
tiou, and | have sought seduousty to find it; if it be an inherent 
power, let the gentleman show us the fact, that it may be open- 
ed tothe human vision. When the subject shall be resumed 
on Monday, I shall come here in the hope that some of the lead- 
ers of the administration party will come out, with book in 
hand, and show the text for this tremendous power. He would, 
for the present, Content himself with laying the following amend- 
nent on the table: 

Be it further enacted, That in all instances of appointment to 
office by the president, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, the power of removal shall be exercised only in con- 
currence with the senate; and when the senate was not in ses- 
sion, the president may suspend any such officer, communicat- 
ing his reasons for the suspension during the first month of the 
succeeding session; and if the senate concur with him, the offi- 
cer shall be removed; but if it do not concur with him the 
officer shall be restored to office. 

Mr. Buchanan. Lam exceedingly sorry, Mr. President, that 
the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) appears to be disposed 
so often to pay his compliments to inyself. 

Mr. Clay. I had no allusion to the senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, when I referred to the leaders of the administration party. 

Mr. Buchanan. When the gentleman spoke of the leaders of 
the administration party, he looked at me, and I understood 
him as alluding to me, or L thought he did. 


Mr. Clay. [assure the gentleman I had no allusion to him 
whatever. I might look at him, as he looks at me sometimes; 
but I think atthe time I spoke of the leaders of a particular 
party, | was looking rather to the senator from New York, (Mr. 
Wright), than to him. 

Mr. Buchanan. Without going further into the question of 
who the gentleman referred to in his remarks, I will simply 
state, that whenever he thinks proper to take up the subject, 
and attempt to prove that the practice under which this govern- 
ment has flourished, and which was sustained by Madison, 
not founded in reason and justice, is not necessary for the pro- 
per administration of the government, and is not cousistent willl 
the constitution, then L will be ready to meet him. 

Mr. Clay. We shall meet then at Philippi. 

Mr. Shepley said that the senator from Kentucky had not 0n- 
derstood him correctly. He (Mr. 8.) had remarked that he 
would not éAen discuss a question which opened so wide a field. 
because time did notadmitof it. He did not, and would nol, 


shun an inquiry into the correctness and constitutionality o! @ 
practice which had been, and still continued to be, exercise 


by every administration of this government, from its organize 
tion down wo the present time. 
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